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Robert Southey, eet Poet Laureate. 
Vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. Longman. R 


AN impartial historian of heresy and schism, who would 
candidly delineate the character and conduct of those who 
have taken the lead in their progress, and would fairly 
appreciate and describe the consequences of their wander- 
ings, would render an essential service to the Church. It 
would then appear, that truth and peace can seldom be lon 

separated ; that the advocates of error in opinion, will also 
be the authors of disorder in practice; and that, when men 
take upon themselves to deviate from the apostolic model of 
ecclesiastical government, however their intentions may be 
good, and the immediate result of their proceedings appa- 
retitly beneficial, the end will be confusion, and strife, and 
iniquity. Such an historian, however, has not yet arisen: 
we know little of the heresiarchs of the primitive Church, 
but through the medium of writers who were professionally 
opposed to their opinions, and had often been their victims 
or their persecutors : and the schismaticks who have disturbed 
the peace of our own Church, have been made the subjects 
of panegyrick, as absurd as unmerited, by the historians of 
Dissent; or have fallen under the lash of persons who were 
too deeply and personally implicated in the miseries of those 
evil days, to judge with calmness and candour the motives 
and actions of their opponents. The work before us appears 
to be free from both these faults. Whatever may have been 
the bias of Mr. Southey’s mind, (and that it should be free 
from bias on such a subject is neither to be wished nor 
expected) in no material instance does it seem to have 
affected his judgment. We never find him labouring to ex- 
tenuate what cannot fairly be excused; or bearing more 
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severely than truth and justice required on that which it was 
necessary to condemn. He is not the advocate, or the 
accuser, but the historian of Methodism: his admiration of 
the piety, zeal, and perseverance which adorned the heroes 
of his tale, does not render him blind to their imperfections, 
or indifferent to the evils which they produced. While re- 
cording the progress of a most injurious schism, he has found 
fresh reasons for adhering to the Church: and, though on 
some occasions we have to lament that bis views of the foun- 
dations on which her claims are built, are not exactly those 
which more accurate information would have afforded him; 
we are bound to confess, that her ministers are more blame- 
worthy for so long remaining silent on the subject, than he 
can be, who, by the unassisted operation of a powerful and 
candid mind, has detected so much of the fallacy on which 
the apologists for Dissent have rested their arguments, aud 
has pierced the cloud of calumnious misrepresentation which 
has obscured the real excellence and usefulness of our na- 
tional Church. 

“* John Wesley was born of what,” Mr. Southey says, he 
would ‘“‘ emphatically” have called “ a good family.” John, 
his grandiather, was ejected from his preferment fur noncon- 
formity, as his father had been before him. He married a 
niece of Andrew Fuller, and died at an early age, the 
victim of that persecuting spirit which was alike the disgrace 
of all parties in those unhappy times, and had urged him to 
unwarrantable resistance, and his opponents to severity of 
retaliation scarcely more defensible. 

He left two sons, of whom Samuel, the father of John 
Wesley, was the younger. To his credit it is recorded, that, 
disgusted with the bigotry and ferocity of the Dissenters 
among whom he had been educated, he separated from them, 
and continued through life a zealous member of the Church 
which had so severely visited her wrongs upon his family. 
Mr. Southey has given a very interesting uccount of him, 
and of his wife, a woman of extraordinary strength of mind, 
and correctness of judgment, who, like her husband, had 
been a convert from sectarianism to the Chureh. It was 
indeed an especial privilege and blessing of Providence to 
be brought up by such parents; and Join Wesley unques- 
tionably owed much of the good which adorned his charac- 
ter to their careful tuition, and excellent example. In his 
childhood, John Wesley most narrowly escaped destruction, 
when his father's house was consumed by fire. He remein- 
bered this deliverance through life with the deepest grati- 
tade; and doubtless it had its share with other circum- 
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stances, in mixing the seeds of enthusiasm with those prin- 
ciples of true religion and virtue, so anxiously instilled into 
his mind by his mother. Among these circumstances may 
perhaps be reckoned the singular disturbances, to which his 
father’s house was-so long subjected; and which all its in- 
mates agreed in attributing to supernatural agency. They 


‘happened, it is true, while he was at school; but it is evi- 


dent from his correspondence, that the deep interest with 
which they were regarded by his family had communicated 
itself to his mind; and the immediate connection which thus 
seemed to him to be established between them and the invi- 
sible world, may have contributed to produce that disposi- 
tion to consider ull the events of his own life as especial visi- 
tations of Providence, which he afterwards so fondly che- 
rished. It is in this light only that we can regard the occur- 
rence itself as worthy of the minute and circumstantial rela- 
tion given of it by Mr. Southey. It is impossible to deny, 
that the case was an extraordinary one. Indeed it was suffi- 
ciently extraordinary, that a whole household, the heads of 
which were so discreet and sensible, should so long have 
been subject to such an annoyance, and at last so deeply 
impressed with a belief in its supernatural origin. We are 
far from intending to ridicule Mr. Southey, because he does 
not treat this story as utterly incredible and absurd: the tes- 
timony on which it rests is certainly very strong; and we 
have no reason to believe, that any of the relators have wil- 
fully exaggerated the facts, to which, as they imagined, they 
had been witnesses. We are aware also, that many very wise 
and good men have considered such sensible communications 
from the world of spirits to be not only possible, but proba- 
ble; and other stories, at least as extraordinary as the one 
before us, have been recorded upon competent authority. 
But, we know how powerful the imagination is in all these 
cases; and how prone we all are to catch the infection of 
superstitions credulity from each other. Although, there- 
fore, it may be difficult to account for the circumstances of 
this particular case ‘“‘ by any legerdemain, or by ventrilo- 

uism, or by any secret of acousticks ;” when we remember, 
that these circumstances have been received from those, who 
had what may be called a family feeling on the subject; and 
take also into our account the many instances of long suc- 
cessful, but at last detected imposture, which are upon 
record ; we cannot receive even this well authenticated nar- 
rative as a sufficient proof of a preternatural interference. 
And, though we may not call it a miracle, still the force of 
Dr. Prieetley’s argument from the apparent want of any 
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good end, retains its force; for we cannot separate sich a’ 


preternatural interference from a suspension of nature's ordi- 
nary laws, which could only take place by the permission of 
Him who framed and upholds them. Nor can we readily 
conceive, that the end which Mr. Southey supposes a well 
authenticated story such as this might probably answer, is’ 
sufficient to account for the visitation, which, upon this 
hypothesis, was so long permitted to perplex the minds, and 
disturb the peace of a religious household. 

John Wesley was educated at the Charter House, and at 
the age of seventeen was removed to Oxford, where he was 
entered at Christ Church, and afterwards obtained a fellow- 
ship of Lincoln College, which we believe he continued to 
hold until his death. 


“ When the time of life arrived at which he might have taken 
orders, he, who was not a man to act lightly upon any occasion, 
and least of all upon so solemn a one, began to reflect seriously 
upon the importance of the priestly office; and to feel some scru- 

es concerning the motives by which the “eotsr ought to be 
influenced, who determines to take upon himself so awful a 
charge.”? Vol. I. p. 31. 


In conformity with the advice of his parents, he applied 
himself closely to theological studies ; and to frame and dis- 
cipline his mind for his solemn calling, he had recourse to the 
Treatise de Imitatione Christi, ascribed to Kempis, and to 
Bishop Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. This was for him 
an unfortunate selection: for, though both these works have 
rouch that is valuable in them, and the latter particularly, yet 
they are not suited to all readers, and above all, were likely 
to produce an injurious effect upon the ardent and enthu- 
siastic mind of such a youth as Wesley. His devotional 
feelings required no additional stimulus ; but he wanted an 
accurate knowledge of the apostolic polity of that Church, 
into whose ministry he claimed to be admitted ; and had he 
now obtained a full and clear view of the source, and only 
legitimate channel of those spiritual powers which he was 
about to exercise; and a conviction of the duties which 
would devolve upon him, as himself a man under authority, 
and responsible tor his conduct, not only to the divine Head 
of the Church hereafter, but, under Him, to his spiritual 
superiors upon earth; it might have preserved him from the 
errors into which be afterwards fell, and given an unexcep- 
tionable direction to his zeal and talents. ‘The conduct of 
Wesley at Oxford, and the progress. of that little society 
which he there formed around him, has been often related. 
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Many of the rules which these associates laid down for their 
government, were excellent; many of their proceedings 
were highly commendable: but, with all this good much 
enthusiasm, and a spice perhaps of affectation were mixed 
up; which, while they furnished the scoffers with weapons, 
must have given the sober friends of religion just cause for 
dissatisfaction and alarm. It was also singularly unfortunate, 
that not one individual of this pious society seems to have 
possessed that strength of mind, and chastened sobriety of 
character, which might have so far counteracted the eccen- 
tricities of some, and directed the zeal of others, as to ren- 
der the labours of all subservient to some common good. 
Morgan was a man morbidly constituted both in body and 
mind; Hervey was shallow and conceited; Whitefield an 
honest enthusiast, who would have considered any thing like 
discretion in religious undertakings as a dereliction of duty : 
and while deprived of the advantages of being guided and 
controuled by older and wiser heads than their own, who 
could discern the injurious tendency of some of their pro- 
ceedings ; they were goaded on their course by the injudi- 
cious opposition of some, and the unfeeling ridicule of 
others, and confirmed in it by advice given from a distance, 
and framed upon their own representations of their case. 
Wesley’s enthusiasm was at this time much increased by 
his acquaintance with William Law, the celebrated antago 
nist of Hoadley, and the author of “ Christian Perfectian,” 
and ‘* the Serious Call ;” works of which Mr. Southey well 
observes, that ‘* the youth who could read them without 
being perilously affected, must have either a light mind, or 
an unusually strong one.” (Vol. I, p. 58.) This powerful wri- 
ter soon completed the work which Jeremy Taylor, and the 
Treatise de Imitatione Christi had begun. But while he thus 
contributed to fun the flame in his disciple, which, at the 
saner periods of his life, he would have laboured to quench ; 
his penetrating mind soon discovered the leading traits of 
Wesley's character, and the ambition, which in him only 
— the higher as it had a spiritual object, did not escape 
im. 


“ Sir,”’ said he, “ I perceive you would fain convert the world ! 
but you.must wait Gad’s qwn time. Nay, if after all he is pleased 
to use you only as a hewer of wood, or a drawer of water, you 
should submit,—yea, you should be thankful to him that he has 
honoured you so far.” Vol. I. p. 59. 


_ Wesley however was not to be so restrained. His own 
inclinations were now, as in subsequent petiods of his life, 
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too easily mistaken for divine impulses: he evidently thought 
that he was destined to something far above the ordinary 
labours of the profession which he had undertaken; and his 
aspiring temper soon had an opportunity of discovering whi- 
ther it would lead him. 


** For some years his father had been declining; and he was 
very solicitous that the cure in which he had laboured faithfully 
during so long a course of years, should be obtained for his son 
John, if possible, from an anxious desire that the good which he 
had effected might not be lost, through the carelessness of a 
lukewarm successor; and that his wife and daughters might not be 
dispossessed of the home, wherein the one had lived so long, and 
the others had been born and bred. Wesley, who had not before 
thought of such a proposal, gave no opinion upon it now; but in 
the ensuing year his father pressed him to apply for the next pre- 
sentation, and Samuel urged him to the same effect. At first he 


seems to have hesitated how to decide.” (Vol. 1. p. 64.) But, by _ 


degrees, he became convinced * that there was little prospect of 
doing any lasting good” in Oxford; and yet this did not influence 
him to remove to Epworth, for he considered the succession to his 
father’s living “* not so much with reference to his utility, as to 
his own well-being in spiritual things. The question, as it 
peared to him, was not whether he could do more good to others 
there or at Oxford, but whether he could do more good to him- 
self, seeing that wherever he could be most holy himself, there he 
could most promote holiness in others; but he could improve him- 
self more at Oxford than at any other place, and at Oxford there- 
fore he determined to remain.” 

‘* This reasoning,’ continues Mr. Southey, “ was well. an- 
swered by his father; who told him, that even at Oxford he might 
have promoted holiness much more than he had done, if he had 
taken the right method, ‘ for there is a particular turn of mind 
for these matters, great prudence as well as great fervour. I can- 
not,’ he said, ‘ allow austerity or fasting, considered by them- 
sclves, to be proper acts of holiness, nor am I for a solitary life. 
God made us for a social life. We are to let our light shine before 
men, and that not barely through the chinks of a'bushel for fear 
the wind should blow it out; the design of lighting it was, that it 
might give light to all who went into the house of God. And to 
this, academical studies are only preparatory.’ He concluded, with 
singular force and eloquent earnestness, in these words: * We are 
not to fix our view on one single point of duty, but to take in the 
complicated view of all the circumstances in every state of life 
that offers. Thus is the case before us: put all the circumstances 
together: if you are not indifferent whether the labours of an 
aged father, for above forty years in God’s vineyard, be lost, and 
the fences of it trodden down and destroyed ;—if you consider 
that Mr. M. must in all probability eucceed me if you do not, and 
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that the prospect of that mighty Nimrod’s coming hither shocks 
my soul, and is in a fair way of bringing down my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave;—if you have any care for our family, which 
must be dismally shattered as soon as I am dropt ;—if you reflect 
on the dear love and longing which this poor people has for you, 
whereby you will be enabled to do God the more service, and the 
plenteousness of the harvest, consisting of near two thousand 
souls, whereas you have not many more souls in the University ;— 
yor may perhaps alter your mind, and bend your will to His, who 

as promised if in all our ways we acknowledge Him, He will 
direct our paths.’” Vol. I. p. 66. 


This was just, and forcibly put: but there was another ar- 
gument, which, had Wesley appreciated rightly the obliga- 
tions of his sacred profession, would probably have suggested 
itself to his mind: ‘The time, the abilities, the life of a 
Clergyman belong to the Church: he has solemnly devoted 
himself to the service of God; and where that service may 
be best promoted, there he should cheerlully go ; not seek- 
ing his own pleasure, or his own prolit; not regarding even 
his own wal dieing in spiritual things as of more importance 
than his professional utility; or rather, we should say, consi- 
dering that it must in great measure depend upon the ac- 
count he may be enabled to render hereafter of his profes- 
sional exertions. When St. Paul accounted all things but 
dross that he might win Christ, doubtless he knew that the 
treasure which he sought was only to be obtained by the 
faithful and orderly discharge of his apostolical functions : 
and how earnestly he desired to fulfil them cannot be better 
proved, than by his empassioned declaration, that he would 
cheerfully delay his passage to his heayenly reward for the 
benefit of his flock in Christ. John Wesley’s elder brother 
Samuel reasoned more dutifully as a son, and more consist- 
ently for his brother as a Christian minister. 


*«T left Oxford,’ said he, ‘ with all jts opportunity of good, on 

a worldly account, at my father’s desire. I left my last settlement 

by the same determination, and should have thought I sinned both 

times if I had not followed it.? And he pressed upon Juhn the 

simple proposition, that having taken orders, he was solemnly en- 

gaged to undertake the cure of souls befure God, and his High 
*riest, and his Church.” Vol. I. P. 68. 


Ina subsequent letter he again urged the same argument, 


*¢ The order of the Church,’ says he, ‘ stakes you down, and 
the more you struggle will hold the faster. You must, when op- 
portunity offers, either perform that promise or repent of it: utrum 
mavis ® which do yo prefer?’ Vol. I. P. 71. 
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Wesley evaded this reasoning which he could not answer, 
by an appeal to the bishop whe ordained him ; proposing a 
question which had little relation to his own case, and none 


at all to the reasons by which he had defended his determi- 
nation. The question was this ; 


“¢ Whether at ordination, he had engaged himself to undertake 
the cure of a parish or not? The bishops answer was in these 
words: * It doth not seem to me that, at your ordination, you en- 
gaged yourself to undertake the cure of any parish, provided you 
can, as a clergyman, better serve God and his Church jn your 
present or some other station.’” Vol. 1. P. 71. 


Had he given the bishop a true transcript of his own 
mind, he would have asked, whether he was at liberty to pre- 
fer his own humour to the earnest request of his aged parent ; 
and to refuse a plain, open, and regular — of per- 
forming his clerical duty, in order to seek his own spiritual 
welfare, by will-worship, and voluntary penance; and to 
open for himself new and unauthorized modes of performing 
services, to which he had never been called. It is to be ap- 

rehended, that the real cause of his decision lay still deeper. 
esley dreaded to be removed from the sight and observa- 
tion of the world, into the retirement of the country, and the 
obscurity of a village pastor. ‘The very stress which he 'aid 
upon the contempt he suffered at Oxford, as a reason for re- 
maining there, shews that he had a motive for his singula- 
rities, which, though perhaps scarcely perceptible to himself, 
was influencing all his actions. Such, and so frail is man! 
his humility is often but a type of pride; and the eagerness 
with which the religious enthusiast covets the contempt of 
men, is but a modification of the same feeling which urges 
others to seek their approbation. Wesley, in his own opi- 
nion, was competent to greater undertakings than the cure 
of Epworth. He would continue at ‘the School of the 
Prophets ;” he would not condescend to lead the blind, or 
instruct the ignorant; the learned were to be his disciples, 
and he was to be a teacher of teachers. ‘‘ Was it not a more 
extensive benefit to sweeten the fountain, than to purify a 
particular stream?” Such was his reasoning ;,and we may 
infer from it without a breach of charity, that he was even 
now under the direction of that ambitious spirit, which 
taught him to despise his lawful superiors, and to become him- 
self the leader of a sect. And yet, while he thus shrunk 
from humble usefulness, and aimed at the task of reforming 
wn university, with singular inconsistency he deprecated the 
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very idea of taking the charge of a parish, containing 2000 
souls ; exclaiming, “I. see not how any man living can take 
care of two hundred.” 

We have dwelt the longer upon this circumstance of Wes- 
ley’s life, because it affords perhaps the true key to his cha- 
racter. In after life he was in many instances scarcely a free 
agent ; he had embarked in a vessel which he knew not how to 
quit, and he was aurried along by the torrent which he had 
unwisely let loose, but could not controul. But, in this case, 
he was unfettered: and when he deliberately chose to resist 
the importunities of his father, and to refuse a fair opportu- 
nity of professional utility, upon principles false in them- 
selves, defended by sophistry, and upheld by disingenuously 
obtaining a shew of episcopal authority, his conduct was as 
little creditable to his feelings as to his candour and his 
judgment, but it was clearly indicative of the real tendency 
of his disposition. 

Soon after his father’s death, Wesley entered on an under- 
taking far more congenial to such a spirit than the humble 
labours of a parish priest. He engaged with his brother 
Charles, and two other persons, to go out under General 
oe to Georgia, as missionaries, to | eas the Gos- 
pel there to the settlers, and the Indians: and they embarked 
at Gravesend, Oct. 14, 1735. The avowed object of Wes- 
ley was the conversion of the Indians, a task of which he 
seems to have formed a very erroneous estimate before he 
went out, and in which he never seriously engaged after he 
arrived. His passage was made in company with twenty-six 
Moravians, who were going to join a party of their brethren 
form Herrnhut, and thus commenced that intercourse which 
subsequently produced so striking an effect upon the opi- 
nions and conduct of Wesley. The troubles in which the 
Georgian Mission was involved by the indiscreet, and, in 
some instances, intemperate conduct of the two brothers, are 
fully and impartially stated by their biographer. Dr. Bur- 
ton, to whom J. Wesley was principally indebted for his ap- 
pointment, had laid down some excellent rules for his con- 
duct in the colony. 


*‘ He reminded him (as if seeing upon what rock he was most 
likely to be wrecked) of how great importance it was to distinguish 
with prudence ‘ between what is essential and what is merely cir- 
cumstantial to Christianity; between what is indispensable and 
what is variable; between what is of divine and what is of 
human authority;? and he warned him, that the people among 
whom he was going were ‘ babes in the progress of their Christian 
life, to be fed with milk instead of strong meat.’’? Vol. I, P. 92, 
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But this was advice which probably savoured too much of 
worldly prudence to suit his present enthusiastic feelings. 
He seems to have imagined, that what he thought right to en- 
force must be right in itself, and that what was right in itself 
ought to be enforced at all hazards. In both particulars he 
was unfortunately wrong. He mistook things indifferent for 
essential points of duty; and even what was essential he 
rendered unpalatable by the harsh and violent method of 
teaching and enforcing it which he assumed. In some in- 
stances he followed the directions of the Rubricks of our Li- 
turgy literally, in opposition to the practice of the Church ; 
in others, he introduced practices of his own device, or re- 
curred to those, which, however they might have been ori- 
ginally allowed or sanctioned by competent ecclesiastical 
authority, were long become obsolete, and had therefore all 
the inconveniences of innovation, He insisted on baptizing 
children’ by immersion, he refused sponsors who were not 
communicants, and repelled from the communion a man who 
had been educated a Rieemnean unless he would first be re- 
baptized. In his sermons he was personal and offensive, 
and his austere opinions, ascetic habits, and vexatious inter- 
ference with the private lives of the colonists, and-even the 
petty jealousies and cabals which existed among the females, 
soon rendered his presence hateful, and his conduct intoler- 
able to these loose, daring, and desperate men. Wesley and 
his brother Charles both seem to have forgotten, that, before 
men can be reformed, some influence must be obtained over 
their minds; and that to obtain this influence, it is necessary 
to study their characters, and to humour their prejudices and 
feelings, wherever it can be innocently done. Boldly to re. 
ng vice is the duty of a Christian minister ; but it is also 

is duty to make virtue and religion appear amiable and 
lovely, and not to assume, on all occasions, the sour unac- 
commodating mien of a severe censor; nor to harass those 
with the needless severities of formal discipline, who are 
well enough disposed to consider the essential duties of 
Christianity an intolerable burden. 

Oglethorpe, the governor, was disappointed at finding 
those, from whom he had expected valuable assistance in re- 
gulating the colony, thus become the agents of strife and 
confusion. His disappointment soured his temper, and laid 
him open to the insinuations of their enemies, by whom he was 
instigated to harsh and unfeeling conduct, especially towards 
Charles Wesley. He soon, however, was induced to restore 
them to his favour, and at least to respect their mo- 
tives where he could not approve of their practices ; and 
probably they would by degrees have learned the expedi- 
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ency of adopting more temperate measures, had not a cir- 
cumstance occurred which rendered accommodation impos- 
sible. John Wesley had thought seriously of marriage: a 
young lady, of fine person, polished manners, and cultivated 
mind, had fixed her eyes upon him: and he was induced 

her conduct to think that she might be a suitable match for 
him. But in the conduct of the affair he acted neither with 
prudence or feeling. He consulted, he hesitated, he some+ 
times made advances from whence she was justified in in- 
ferring that he seriously intended to make proposals, and at 
other times he suddenly withdrew from her society, without 
assigning any reasons for his altered conduct. Even when 
he had determined to abide by the counsel of his Moravian 
friends, and to ‘‘ proceed no further in the business,” he had 
not courage to break off the connection ; until, at length, 
the lady herself put an end to his struggles and his per- 
plexities, by taking another husband. Hitherto, perhaps, 
we may be inclined rather to pity than condemn him; but 
his conduct to the young lady after her marriage was of a 
different character: it was capricious, intolerant, and cruel. 
We will not say that he took advantage of his ministerial 
functions to oppress and insult her, but it cannot be denied, 
that his behaviour was tyrannical and insulting : though pro- 
bably his rigid notions and intractable temper led him wrong 
without his perceiving it. ‘The application of ecclesiastical 
censures requires great discretion at all times, and Wesley 
was placed in a situation of unusual delicacy. Upon all oc- 
casions it would have become him to pause and consider 
well the consequences of unusual harshness towards disposi- 
tions such as he had to deal with; but, more particularly in 
the present case, as it was natural for the friends of Miss 
Causton to attribute his conduct towards her as a clergyman, 
to his feelings as a man ; and to believe that, in repelling her 
from the Communion, he was indulging personal resentment, 
under the pretext of enforcing spiritual purity. The effects 
of his own intemperance were such as might have been anti- 
cipated ; it roused a host of enemies against him, whose 
coarse minds and violent tempers hesitated at no means of 
insult and annoyance. Assailed by every calumnious report 
which private malignity could frame, thwarted in all his un- 
dertakings, threatened with every injury which savage and 
brutal men could inflict, harassed with law proceedings be- 
fore prejudiced judges, and wearied out by delays and chi- 
canery, intended to vex and ruin him if he remained, or to 
drive him from the colony under the stigwa of being a fugitive 
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from justice, at length he decided upon his course, and 
quitting Georgia, embarked for England. 

During his voyage homeward, he seems to have been 
agg te employed in the work of self-examination ; and 

r. Southey has given an interesting description of the 
workings of his mind, as it gradually sunk under the influ- 
ence of fanaticism. Its state, at that time, is best described 
in the words in which 


‘¢ The returning missionary recorded solemnly his own self-con- 
demnation and sense of his own imperfect faith. ‘ It is now,’ he 
said, ‘ two years and almost four months since I left my native 
country, in order to teach the Georgian Indians the nature of 
Christianity. But what have I learnt myself meantime? Why,— 
what [ the least of all suspected,—that I, who went to America to 
convert others, was never myself converted to God. J am not 
mad, though I thus speak, but J speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness ; if haply some of those who still dream may awake, and see 
that as I am, so are they. Are they read in philosophy? So was 
I, In antient or modern tongues? So was Lalso. Are they versed 
in the science of divinity? I too have studied it many years. Can 
they talk fluently upon spiritual things? The very same could I 
do. Are they plenteous in alms? Behold, I gave all my goods 
to feed the poor. Do they give of their labour as well as their 
substance? I have laboured more abundantly than themall. Are 
they willing to suffer for their brethren? I have thrown up m 
friends, reputation, ease, country. I have put my life in my hand, 
wandering into strange lands; I have given my body to be de- 
voured by the deep, parched up with heat, consumed by toil and 
weariness, or whatsoever God shall please to bring upon me. But 
does all this (be it more or less, it matters not,) make me accept- 
able to God? Does all I ever did, or can, know, say, give, do, or 
suffer, justify me in his sight? If the oracles of God are true, if 
we are still to abide by the Law and Testimony, all these things, 
though when ennobled by faith in Christ they are holy, and just, 
and good, yet without it are dung and dross. Thus then have I 
learned, in the ends of the earth, that my whole heart is alto- 
gether corrupt and abominable, and consequently my whole life :— 
that my own works, my own sufferings, my own righteousness, 
ure so far from reconciling me to an offended God, so far from 
making any atonement for the least of those sins, which are more 
in number than the hairs of my head, that the most specious of 
them need an atonement themselves :—that having the sentence of 
death in my heart, and nothing in or of myself to plead, I have 
no hope but that of being justified freely through the redemption 
that is in Jesus,—but that if I seek I shall find Christ, and be 
found in him. If it be said, that I have faith, (for many such 
things have I heard from many miserable comforters,) I answer, so 
haye the devils,—a sort of faith; but still they are strangers to the 
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covenant of promise. The faith I want is a sure trust and confi- 
dence in God, that through the merits of Christ my sins are for- 
given, and I reconciled to the favour of God. I want that faith 
which none can have without knowing that he hath it (though many. 
imagine they have it, who have it not) ; for whosoever hath it is 
freed from sin; the whole body of sin is destroyed in him: he is 
freed from fear, having peace with God through Christ, and rejoice 
ing in hope of the glory of God. And he is freed from doubt, |hav- 
ing the love of God shed abroad in his heart, through the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto him, which Spirit itself beareth witness 
with his spirit, that he is a child of God.’” Vol. I. p. 132. 


To comment on this pearege is needless. Our object is 
not formally to combat, but to exhibit the tenets of Metho- 
dism, as they gradually unfolded themselves to Wesley's 
mind, enfeebled as it was by the severities of his ascetic life, 
and the mortifications which he had endured in America. 
Mistaking every depression of animal spirits for religious 
destitution, and every invigorating sensation created by re- 
turning strength, or the excitements of external circum- 
stances, for spiritual consolations, he lived, as it were, in a 
perpetual dream. He was now seeking for that assurance of 
faith which his more ardent discipie Whitefield conceived 
that he had found himself, and strongly inculcated upon his 
hearers, as the one thing needful. ‘This zealous and intrepid 
preacher, who departed for America the very day that Wes- 
ley landed in England, had already made a powerful impres- 
sion in various parts of the country, but particularly in the 
metropolis, when Wesley arrived ‘‘ to widen and deepen” it, 
And the tone of his mind at that time harmonized so well 
with the doctrines of Whitefield, that though he had not at- 
tained to the same stage in his progress, his anxiety to reach 
it strained his discourses so high, that several of the London 
clergy would not admit him into their pulpits a second time, 
From the first moment of his introduction to the Mora- 
vians, Wesley had been much attracted by their manners 
and conversation ; and they soon acquired a powerful ascend- 
ancy over his mind. One of them, Peter Boebler, now be- 
came his spiritual teacher and father confessor; from him he 
learned the doctrine of faith, and its instantaneous recep- 
tion, asit has since been held by his sect; and under his in- 
structions he began to preach it, though he confesses that 
* his soul started back from the work.” Vol. I. p. 156. 
Now was the first rude sketch of the Methodist societies 
drawn ; and now that remarkable correspondence took place 
witb William Law, which so strikingly illustrates the cha- 
racters of both, and raises the strong discriminating seuse of 
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Law, even defaced and weakened as it then was by his mys- 
tic reveries, so far above the intellect of his correspondent. 
Wesley had addressed a letter to “this extraordinary man” 
in the following terms : 


«It is in obedience to what I think to be the call of God, that 
I, who have the sentence of death in my own soul, take upon me 
to write to you, of whom I have often desired to learn the first 
elements of the Gospel of Christ. If you are born of God you 
will approve the design, though it may be but weakly executed; if 
not, L shall grieve for you, not for myself. For as [ seek not the 
praise of men, so neither regard 1 the contempt either of you or an 
other.’ With this exordium he introduced a severe lecture to his 
discarded master. Fur two years he said he had been preaching 
after the model of Mr. Law’s two practical treatises, and all who 
heard had allowed that the law was great, wonderful, and holy; but 
when they attempted to fulfil it, they found that it was too high for 
man, and that by doing the works of the law should no flesh living 
be justified. He had then exhorted to pray earnestly for grace, 
and use all those other means of obtaining it which God hath ap- 

ointed. Still he and his hearers were more and more convinced 


that by this law man cannot live; and under this heavy yoke he- 


might have groaned till death, had not a holy man, to whom God 
had lately directed him, answered his complaining at once, by say- 
ing, ‘ Believe, and thou shalt be saved. Believe in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ with all thy heart, and nothing shall be impossible to 
thee. Strip thyself naked of thy own works and thy own righ- 
teousness, and flee tohim.’ ‘ Now, Sir,’ continued Wesley, ‘ suf- 
fer me to ask, how will you answer it to our common Lord that you 
never gave me this advice? Why did I scarcely ever hear you 
name the name of Christ; never so as to ground any thing upon 
faith in his blood? If you say, you advised other things as prepa- 
ratory to this, what is this but laying a foundation below the found- 
ation ? is not Christ then the First as well as the Last? If you say 
you advised them, because you knew that I had faith already, ve- 
rily you knew nothing of me; you discerned not my spirit at_all.’ 
Law had given good proof of his discernment when he said to 
the aspirant, ‘ Sir, 1 perceive you would fain convert the world !’ 
“«T know that I had not faith,’ he continues; ‘ unless the 
faith of a devil, the faith of Judas, that speculative, notional, air 
shadow, which lives in the head, not in the heart. But what is 
this to the living, justifying faith, the faith that cleanses from sin ? 
—I beseech you, Sir, by the mercies of God, to consider deeply 
and impartially, whether the true reason of your never pressin 
this upon me, was not this, that you had it not yourself?’ He then 
warned him, on the authority of Peter Boehler, whom he called a 
man of God, and whom he knew, he said, to have the Spirit of 
God, that his state was a very dangerous one ; and asked him whe« 
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ther his extreme roughness, and morose and sour behaviour, could 
possibly be the fruit of a living faith in Christ ? 

* To this extraordinary letter Law returned a temperate answer. 
* As you have written,’ said he, ‘ in obedience to a divine call, antl 
in conjunction with another extraordinary good young man, whom 
you know to have the Spirit of God, so I assure you, that consi- 
dering your letter in that view, I neither desire, nor dare to make 
the smallest defence of myse!f. I have not the least inclination to 
question your mission, nor the smallest repugnance to own, re- 
ceive, reverence, and submit myself to you both in the exalted 
character to which you lay claim. But upon supposition that you 
had here only acted by that ordinary light, which is common to 
good and sober minds, I should. remark upon your letter as fol- 
lows: How you may have been two years preaching the doctrine 
of the two Practical Discourses, or how you may have tired your- 
self and your hearers to no purpose, is what I cannot say much 
to. A holy man you say, taught youthus: Believe and thou shalt 
be saved. Believe in the Lord Jesus with all thy heart, and nothin 
shall be impossible to thee. Strip thyself naked of thy own works 
and thy own righteousness, and flee to him. 1 am to suppose that 
till you met with this holy man you had not-been taught this doc- 
trine. Did younot above two years ago, give a new translation of 
Thomas 4 Kempis? Will you call Thomas to account, and to an- 
swer it to God, as youdo me, for not teaching you that doctrine? 
Or will you say that you took upon you to restore the true sense of 
that divine writer, and to instruct others how they might best pro- 
fit by reading him, before you had so much as a literal knowledge 
of the mest plain, open, and repeated doctrine in his book? You 
cannot but remember what value I always expressed for Kempis, 
and how much [ recommended it to your meditations. You have had 
a great many conversations with me, and I dare say that you never 
was with me for half an hour, without my being large upon thet 
very doctrine, which you make me totally silent and ignorant of, 
How far I may have discerned your spirit, or the spirit of others 
that have conversed with me, may, perhaps, be more a secret to 
you 'than you imagine. But granting you to be right in the ac- 
count of your own faith, how am [ chargeable with it ? 

*** T am to suppose that after you had been meditating upon an 
author that of all others, lcads us the most directly to a real, liv. 
ing faith in Jesus Christ, after you had judged yourself such a mas- 
ter of his sentiments and doctrines, as to be able to publish them 
to the world, with directions and instructions concerning such ex- 
perimental divinity ; that years after you had done this, you had 
only the faith of a devil or Judas, an empty notion only in your 
head ; and that you was in this state through ignorance that there 
wus any better to be sought after; and that you was in this’ igno- 
rance, because I never directed or called you to this true faith. 
But, Sir, as Kempis and I have both of us had your acquaintance 
and conversation, so pray let the fault be divided betwixt us; and 
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I shall be content to have it said that I left you in as much igno- 
rance of this faith, as he did, or that you learnt no more of it by 
conversing with me than with him. If you had only this faith till 
some weeks ago, let me advise you not to be too hasty in believing, 
that because you have changed your language or expressions, 
you have changed your faith. The head can as easily amuse 
itself with a living and justifying faith in the blood of Jesus, 
as with any other notion ; and the heart, which you suppose to be 
a place of security, as being the seat of self-love, is more deceit- 
ful than the head. Your last pear concerning my. sour 
rough behaviour, I leave in its full force ; whatever you can say of 
me of that kind, without hurting yourself, will be always well re- 
ceived by me.’”’ Vol. I. p. 162. 


Now did the two brothers attain to what they called their 
conversion. Charles took the lead in this consummation of 
fanaticism ; the date of John’s conversion was May 24, 1738, 
a remarkable day on that account in the history of Methodism. 
Mr. Southey has given the narrative in the words of the 
adept himself, and the passage is too curious to be omitted. 


«“ « About a quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed ; I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation: and an assurance was given me, that He had 
taken away sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin 
and death. I began to pray with all my might for those who had 
in a more especial manner despitetully used me and persecuted me. 
I then testified openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart. But it was not long before the enemy suggested, This can- 
not be faith, for where is thy joy ??——-How many a thought arising 
from that instinctive logic which is grounded on common sense, 
has been fathered upon the personified principle of evil. Here was 
a plain contradiction in terms,—an assurance which had not 
assured him. He returned home and was buffeted with tempta- 
tions; he cried out and they fled away; they returned again and 
again. ‘ I as often lifted up my eyes,’ he says, * and He sent me 
help from his holy place. And herein I found the difference be- 
tween this and my former state chiefly consisted. I was striving, 
yea fighting with all my might under the law, as well as under 
grace: but then I was sometimes, if not often conquered; now I 
was always conqueror.’”’ Vol. I. p. 168. 


A plain statement of such extravagancies as these, will 
always be the best mode of renderiug them harmless. Me- 
thodism has never received so deadly a wound as from the 
publication now before us; and this, because Mr. Southey, 
with consummate judgment, has suffered it to speak for it- 
self, and to expose its own absurdities in its own language. 
We have always conceived that, if the journals of Wesley 
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and Whitefield had been more generally read than they have 
been by sensible and reflecting men, they would have done 
more to check the progress of fanaticism, by shewing 
its dangers as well as its absurdities, than all the formal refu- 
tutions of avowed controversialists have ever been able to ef- 
fect. And itis one excellence of Mr. Southey’s work, that 
it presents much of these journals in a readable form, di- 
vested, by his good taste, of that wearisome sameness which 
repels every reader from the originals, but those whose mor- 
bid appetites, already deprived, by mental disease, of the 

ower of discrimination, can sate themselves on garbage. 
Vesley’s fancied conversion had as yet by no means secured 
his tranquillity, or added to his comfort. He describes him- 
self as in heaviness because of manifold temptations, in 
peace but not in joy: and it is reasonable to conclude, that 
his natural common sense as yet resisted the dictates of his 
enthusiastic fancy. 

Impatient of this state of mind, he determined to visit the 
Moravians at Herrnhut: and here he seems to have found 
not only what he sought, the confirmation of his own opi- 
nions in the doctrine of the United Brethren, but more than 
he expected, in the addition of another enthusiastic tenet to 
his store; a tenet which his followers have never ceased to 
preach with forcible effect, and most mischievous conse- 
quences. It cannot be better expressed than in the words 
of Christian David, the Moravian, from whom Wesley first 
learned it. 


« ¢ You must be humbled before God ; you must have a broken 
and contrite heart. But observe, this is not the foundation! It is 
not this by which you are justified. This is not the righteousness, 
it is no part of the righteousness by which you are reconciled unto 
God. This is nothing to your justification. ‘The remission of your 
sins is not owing to this cause, either in whole or in part. Nay, it 
may hinder justification if you build any thing upon it. To think 
you must be more contrite, more humble, more grieved, more sen- 
sible of the weight of sin before you can be justified, is to lay your 
contrition, your grief, your humiliation for the foundation of your 
being justified, at least for a part of it. ‘Therefore it hinders your 
justification, and a hindrance it is which must be removed. The 
right foundation is not your contrition, (though that is not your 
own,) not your righteousness, nothing of your own: nothing that 
is wrought in you by the Holy Ghost; but it is something without 
you,—the righteousness and the blood of Christ. For this is the 
word, ‘ to him that believeth on God that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness.’ This then do if you wos 
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lay aright foundation. Go straight to Christ with all your ungod- 
liness; tell him, Thou whose eyes are as a flame of fire searching 
my heart, seest that Lam ungodly! E plead nothing else. I do not 
say | am humble or contrite; but I am ungodly! Therefore bring 
me to him that justifieth the ungodly! Let thy blood be the pro- 
pitiation for me!—Here is a mystery, here the wise men of the 
world are lost: it is foolishness unto them. Sin is the only thing 
which divides men from God, sin (let him that heareth understand) 
is the only thing which unites them to God,—for it is the only 
thing which moves the Lamb of God to have compassion upon 
them, and by his blood to give them access to the Father. This 
is the word of reconciliation which we preach: this is the founda- 
tion which never can be removed.’ ” Vol. I. p. 205. 


We are compelled to pass over the interesting account of 
the Moravians which Mr. Southey has introduced into this 
part of his work, that we may not lose sight of the principak 
actor in his narrative. 

Shortly after John Wesley’s return from Germany, the 
two brothers, John and Charles, voluntarily waited upon 
Gibson, then Bishop of London, to justify their conduct ; 


** And the conversation which took place, as far as it has been: 
made public, reflects more credit upon the Bishop than upon them.” 
(P. 219.)  “ It was probably at this time that Archbishop Potter, 
whom Wesley deservedly calls a * great and good man,’ gave him 
advice for which he acknowledged, many years afterwards, that he 
had ever since had occasion to bless God. ‘ If you desire to be 
extensively useful, do not spend your time and strength in con- 
tending for or against such things as are of a disputable nature; 
but in testifying against open notorious vice, and in promoting 
real, essential holiness.” But whatever benefit Wesley might 
have derived from this wise counsel in cooler years, he was in no 
State to profit by it when it was given. At that time he exclaimed, 
God deliver me and all that seek him in sincerity, from what the 
world calls Christian prudence. He was in the high fever of en- 
thusiasm, and they among whom he conversed, were continually 


administering cordials which kept the passion at its height.’ ’” 
Vol. I. p. 222. 


The symptoms of the disorder are described by Mr. Southey 
with a minuteness and aecuraey which is more useful than 

leasing ; it is the anatomical dissection of a diseased organ. 
The rhapsodies which Wesley sanctioned and made public 
at this time, may be attributed to the mental makady under 
which both he and his follewers laboured; but, as he couti- 
nued their publication in alter liie, when the heat and tury 
of tre disorder had passed off, and experieuce hud convinced 
him of the fallacy of those emotions in which he now trusted, 
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we presume that they were found useful stimulants to the ap- 
petite of Sectarianism, and that, as the leader of a Sect, he 
did not deem it pradent to withhold them from his followers. 

Hitherto Wesley had preserved the semblance of confor- 
mity to the Church in all his public ministrations ; and his 
novelties had been confined to private exhortation, and the 
discipline of the smal] society which he had formed, Buthe 
was now about to enter upon a different course. Whitefield 
had already spurned at the controul of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and the thunders of ecclesiastical censure; he had 
commenced the work of field-preaching in the collieries at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, with great success ; for thousands 
were attracted by the novelty of the spectacle, and the fer- 
vour of Whitefie!d’s manner produced a powerful effect upon 
his rude auditors, who, for the most part, had now heard a 
sermon preached for the first time. For the country which 
they inhabited, or rather, it should be said, under which they 
dwelt, though so near a populous city, was a wild tract, re- 
moved three or four miles from the church of the parish to 
which it belonged, and cut off from all useful communica- 
tion with its minister, and all regular participation in the be- 
nelits of public worship. Its inhabitants were, in fact, as 


Mr. Southey truly describes them, sheep having no shepherd. 
They were 


“¢ Left in a state of beastial ignorance ; heathens, or worse than 
heathens, in the midst of a Christian country, and brutal as sava- 
ges, in the close vicinity of a city which was then in extent, 


wealth, population, and commercial importance, the second city 
in England.” Vol. I. p. 230. 


Great and grievous was the error and sin of those, who, 
for their private emolument, had drawn together such a mixed 
multitude, without providing for their religious instruction : 
blind, and worse than blind, must have been the inhabitants 
of Bristol, who could suffer such a neighbourhood, and not 
perceive its danger ; and lamentably careless was the govérn- 
ment at that time, which failed to observe that the popula- 
tion was rapidly outstripping the appointed means of its 
moral and religious culture, and neglected to provide the na- 
tional Church with the means of rendering its services com- 
mensurate with the wants of the nation. 

Such, however, was the state of things ; and it presented 
an opportunity for exertion which such a man a& Whitefield 
would not fail to seize; and an apology for his irregularities, 
which, however wise men might disapprove them, they found 
it difficult to answer. Here - it was, that the mighty 
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engine was first set in motion, of, which the directors them, 
selves did not yet know the power: here Whitefield, as he 
‘said, “‘ first broke the ice, and took the field.” (Vol. I. p. 233.) 
‘The importance of the step he had taken soon became ob- 
vious to his mind ; “ the fire was kindled in the country,” 
and those, who by timely attention to a great and evident 
duty might have deprived it of its fuel, soon saw it blazing 
around them, and threatening destruction not only to the 
establishments of the country, but to the intellect and cha- 
racter, the bodily health and mental sanity of a large propor- 
tion of the population, without possessing the means of ar- 
resting its progress or counteracting ils effects. 

Whitefield was now on the eve of departing for Georgia, 
and he earnestly intreated Wesley to visit Bristel, and carry 
on the work which he had so prosperously began. 

After many misgivings of mind, and many unpropitious 
attempts to fortify himself by biblical divination, to which 
he had been always most absurdly attached, Wesley came ; 
but the course which he had been called upon to pursue, was 
avainst his better judgment: 


“ ¢{ could scarce reconcile myself,’ says Wesley, ‘at first to this 
strange way, having been all my life, till very lately, so tenacious 
of every point relating to decency and order, that I should have 
thought the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done in 
achurch” ‘The next day he observed that our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount, was ‘ one pretty remarkable precedent of field-preach- 
ing; and,” he adds, ‘ [ suppose there were churches at that time 
also; a remark whic first indicates a hostile feeling toward the 


. . _-@ : fe) 
Establishment, for it has no other meaning. ‘ On the morrow, at 


four in the afternoon,’ he says, ‘I submitted to be more vile, and 
proclaimed in the highways the glad tidings of salvation, speaking 
from a little eminence in a ground adjoining to the city to about 
three thousand people. The Scripture on which I spoke was this, 
(is it possible any one should be ignorant that it is fulfilled in every 
true minister of Christ ?) The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor. He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind; to set at liberty 
them that are bruised; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.’ ‘There is much of the language of humility here, and little 
of the spirit; but it was scarcely possible that any man should not 
have been inflated upon discovering that he possessed a power 


oyer the minds of his fellow creatures so strong, so strange, and at 
that time so little understood.” Vol. I. p. 243, 


The disease of Methodism, for such it undoubtedly was 
at that period, soon exhibited itself at Bristol in all the ex. 
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travagance of its symptoms, producing paroxysms of tempo- 
rary madness; and the most offensive exhibitions of these: 
delusive feelings were not only permitted by Wesley, but 
encouraged, and boasted of as testimonies of the Spirit, 
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«“ When these things became public, they gave just offence; 
but they were ascribed to a wrong cause. A physician, who sus- 
pected traud, was led by curiosity to be a spectator of these extra- 
ordinary exhibitions, and a person whom he had known many 
years, was thrown into the fit while he was present. She cried 
aloud, and wept violently. He who could hardly believe the evi- =. 
dence of his senses, ‘ went and stood close to her, and observed 
every symptom, till great drops of sweat ran down her face, and all 
her bones shook. He then,’ says Wesiey, ‘knew not what to 
think, being clearly convinced it was not fraud, nor yet any na. 
tural disorder. But when both her soul and body were healed in 
a moment, he acknowledged the fiuger of God.’ Whatever this 
witness’s merit may have been as a practitioner, he was but a 
sorry physiologist. A powerful doctrine preached with passionate 
sincerity, with fervid zeal, and with vehement eloquence, pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon weak minds, ardent feelings, and dis- 
ordered fancies. ‘There are passions which are as infectious as the 
plague, and fear itself is not more so than fanaticism. When 
once these bodily affections were declared to be the work of grace, 
the process of regeneration, the throes of the new-birth, a free 
licence was proclaimed for every kind of extravagance. ‘And when 
the preacher, instead of exhorting his auditors to commune with 
their own hearts, and in their chambers, and be still, encouraged 
them to throw off all restraint, and abandon themselves before the 
congregation to these mixed sensations of mind and body, the 
consequences were what might be anticipated. Sometimes he 
scarcely began to speak, before some of his believers, over-wrought 
with expectation, fell into the crisis, for so it may be called in 
Methodism, as properly as in Animal Magnetism. Sometimes his 
voice could scarcely be heard amid the groans and cries of these 
suffering and raving enthusiasts. It was not long before men, 
women, and children, began to act the demoniac as well as the 
convert. Wesley had seen many hysterical fits, and many fits of 
epilepsy, but none that were like these, and he confirmed the pa- 
tients in their belief that they were torn of Satan. One or two 
ipdeed perplexed him a little, for they were ‘ tormented in such an 
unaccountable manner, that they seemed to be lunatic,’ he says, 
*as well as sore-vexed’ But suspicions of this kind made little 
impression upon his intoxicated understanding; the fanaticism 
which he Wall eccledit in others was now re-acting upon himself. 
» How should it have been otherwise? A Quaker who was present 
5 at one meeting, and inveighed against what he called the dissimu- 
3s § lation of these creatures, caught the contagious emotion himself, 
- & and even while he was biting his lips and knitting his brows, 
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dropt down as if he had been struck by lightning. ‘ The agony he 
was in,’ says Wesley, ‘ was even terrible to behold; we besought 
God not to lay folly to his charge, and he svon lifted up his head 
and cried aloud, Now I know thou art a prophet of the Lord.’ ” 
Vol. I. p. 246. 

** In later years Wesley neither expected paroxysms of this 
kind, nor encouraged them; nor are his followers in England for- 
ward to excite or boast of them. ‘They maintain however, that 
these early cases were the operation of grace, and attempt to 
prove it by the reality of the symptoms, and the permanence of 
the religious impressions which were produced. ‘ Perhaps,’ says 
Wesley, ‘ it might be because of the hardness of our hearts, un- 
ready to receive any thing, unless we see it with our eyes, and 
hear it with our ears, that God in tender condescension to our 
weakness suffered so many outward signs at the very time when he 
wrought the inward change, to be continually seen and heard 
among us. But although they saw signs and wonders, for so I 
must term them, yet many would not believe.? These things, 
however, occasioned a discussion with his brother Samuel: and 
Wesley perhaps remembered towards the latter end of his life, and 
felt the force of the arguments which had no weight with him 
while he was in this state of exaltation.” Vol. 1. p. 249. 


It is somewhat remarkable, but still we believe strictly 
true, that all the decisive steps, which, one by one, led to 
an inevitable separation from the Church, were taken without 
any such design, or any perception of their consequences. 
Wesley and Whitefield had both embarked on a stream 
which carried them they knew not whither. As long as they 
followed its course, their progress was a continual triumph, 
and the strongest passions which man’s heart can feel, urged 
them forward. But, had they hesitated, the torrent would 
have overwhelmed them; its force was too mighty already 
for them to check, but they had still power to direct it as 
they would, and they felt too much exultation in its manage- 
ment to resign that power. At Bristol, their first neeting- 
house was raised ; “ on the 12th of May, 1739, the first stone 
was laid with the voice of praise and thanksgiving,” and 
Wesley taking upon himself the payment of all the work- 
men, the building was soon completed. 

What Wesley afterwards thought of the schism which he 
had thus commenced, or whether his mind was ever fully 
awakened to the mischief he had done, and the sin in which 
he had suffered himself to be involved, has not been stated ; 
but he was easily made to see what was likely to increase or 
consolidate his own power; and by at once rejecting the 
common mode among Dissenters of vesting their buildings 
in trustees, he hecame the holder of aj] the meeting-houses 
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erected by the contributions of his followers, and thus raised 
for himself a spiritual empire, which, as far as it extended, 
was as absolute as that of Papal Rome, in the zenith of her 
dominion. 

Wesley’s reflections upon these his own proceedings prove 
that, in thus beginng a Schism, he sinned against conviction; 
they are the attempts of a man to reason himself into a be- 
lief that some justification may be found for conduct which 
he feels to be wrong. But he seems to have forgotten that, 
though he now arg ued that if he preached the Gospel at all, 
which he conceived himself bound to do, he must do it irre- 
gularly, he had formerly rejected an opportunity of regular 
professional employment, as presenting too confined a field 
for his ambition. He had commenced his professional ca- 
reer by enforcing, with intolerant severity, the discipline of 
the Church, and he was now determined to act in defiance 
of her authority, and endeavouring to justify his conduct by 
the same perversion of scripture language which the wildest 
religious anarchists had employed in their defence. This 
could scarcely have been satisfactory to his own mind; for, 
though he had prebably thought less upon the subject of ec- 
clesiastical polity than he ought, and had not laid that founda- 
tion of knowledge respecting the Church, on which a mi- 
nister of her communion ought to build; yet he appears to 
have possessed a sort of intuitive conviction, that he was de- 
viating from the correct line of his duty. He could not fail 
also to be aware, that he was acting in contradiction to his or- 
dination vows, and this should have, given him reason to pause: 
but, ha¢é he further known, as he ought to have known, that 
these his vows were in strict conformity to the primitive pate 
tern, that he bore a commission sanctioned by divine authority, 
and was bound by that commission to obey superiors deri- 
ving their power from the same source, and to uphold a 
Church built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
0 ; had he considered, that he was pulling down what he 
1ad solemnly sworn to maintain, and sowing division where 
he was pledged to cherish unity ; he might perhaps yet have 
endeavoured to save himself and his followers from the dan- 
gerous precipice to which he was urging them. 

But, when he had once willingly yielded to a deception of 
his own framing, and taken the first step, to retreat was 
scarcely possible ; nor was it likely that he should ever look 
back again to those boundaries, which it had cost him se 
painful a struggle to pass. 

At this time the attention of the London Methodists had 
been attracted by the French Prophets, as they were called ; 
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who, “ for about half a century, had acted as frantic and as 
knavish a part for the disgrace of a good cause, as the ene- 
mies of that cause could have desired.” ‘These impostors 
had obtained considerable influence among Wesley's follow- 
ers, by their pretension to spiritual communications, and the 
public exhibition of ‘‘ contortions and convulsions in the 
name of the Spirit of God!” Wesley could see the folly and 
mischief of these proceedings in others, though he credu- 
lously relied upon the reality of emotions quite as question- 
able among his own people. He hesitated not to denounce 
the woes of Scripture against these persons as false pro- 
phets ; and to exhort his followers, to ‘* avoid as fire all 
who speak not according to the law and the testimony,” 
however dreams, visions, or revelations, or involuntary et- 
fects wrought upon their hodies, might be cited as evidence 
in support “of their doctrines ; and yet, when his own weak 
and deluded auditors sunk down around him in violent ago- 
nies, and acted all the part of demoniacs, he was convinced 
that these fits were the immediate work of God,*and the 
visible seal of his ministry. 

Samuel Wesley who, to all the fervent piety of his bro- 
thers, added a cool discriminating judgment, which entirel 


preserved him from their errors, reasoned excellently upon 
their conduct and pretensions. 


““¢ You yourself,’ he says to his brother Jobn, ‘ doubted at first, 
and enquired and examined about the extacies; the matter is not 
therefore so plain as motion to a man walking. But [ have my 
own reason, as well as your own authority, against the exceeding 
clearness of divine interposition there. Your followers tall into 
agonies. I confess it.-— They are freed from them after you have 
prayed overthem. Granted.—They say itis God’s doing. I own 
they s say so.—Dear Brother! where is your ocular demonstration ? 
Where indeed is the rational proof? Their living well afterwards 
may bea probable und sufficient argument that they believe them- 
selves ; but it goes no farther.’ 

‘¢* T must ask,’ he continues, ‘a few more questions. Did these 
agitations ever begin during the use of any collects of the Church? 
Or during the preaching of any sermon, that had betore becr 
preached within consecrated walls without that effect? Or 
during the inculcating any other doctrine besides that of your new 
birth?) Are the main “body of these agents or patients, good sort 


of people before hand, or loose and Saenerst #* While the elder 
brother reasoned thus sanely against the extravagancies which 
he cordi ially rejoiced with him .in the real 


‘I wish you could build not only a school,’ 
he says, ‘ but a church too for the colliers, if there is not any place 


at present where they can meet; and I should rejoice heartily to 
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have it endowed, though Mr. Whitefield were to be the minister of 
it, provided the bishop fully joined.” But he saw to what this course 
was leading. ‘ Your distinction,’ he says, ‘ between the discipline 
and doctrine of the Church is, I think, not quite pertinent; for 
surely episcopacy is a matter of doctrine too: but granting it 
otherwise, you know there is no fear of being cast out of our syna- 
ogue for any tenets whatever. Did not Clarke die preferred? 
Were not Collins and Coward free from anathema? Are not Chubb 
and Gordon now caressed? My knowledge of this makes me sus- 
pect Whitefield as if he designed to provoke persecution by his 
bodings of it. He has already personally disobliged the bishops of 
Gloucester and London, and doubtless will do us much by all the 
rest, if they fall not down before his whimsies, and should offer to 
stand in his way. Now, if he by his madness should lay himself 
open to the small remains of discipline amongst us, (as by marrying 
without licence or any other way) and get excommunicated for his 
pains, I am very apprehensive you would still stick to him as your 
dear brother; and so though the Church would not excommunicate 
you, you would excommunicate the Church.’ ”’ Vol. I. P. 282. 


Wesley’s proceedings clearly shewed that this reproof, 
though severe, was not unnierited. He seemed determined 
to force ecclesiastical authority to rise against him. His con- 
duct to Bishop Gibson has been already alluded to; and he 
behaved in a still more outrageous manner to the learned 
Bishop Butler, who then filled the see of* Bristol ; a man who 
was not easily to be misled, and whose talents and virtues 
might have induced even the founder of a Schism to treat 
him with respect, and look up to him with veneration, Old 
Mrs. Wesley’s originally strong mind and sound principles, 
at this time gave way under the united influence of her sons 
John and Charles ; and this lamentable occurrence produced 
a letter from Samuel, which we cannot refrain from extract- 
ing, as well as Mr. Southey’s account of his death. ‘The let- 
ter was addressed to his mother. 


**It was with exceeding concern and grief I heard you had 
countenanced a spreading delusion, so far as to be one of Jack’s 
congregation. Is it not enough that | am bereft of both my bro- 
thers, but must my mother follow too? I earnestly beseech the 
Almighty to preserve you from joining a schism at the close of 
your life, as you were unfortunately engaged in one at the begin- 
ning of it. They boast of you already as a disciple. Charles has 
told John Bentham that I do not differ much, if we understand one 
another. I am afraid I must be forced to advertise, such is their 
apprehension, or their charity. But they design separation. Things 
will take their natural course, without an especial interposition of 
Providence. They are ulready forbid all the pulpits in London, and 
to preach in that diocese is attual schism. In all likelihood it will 
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come to the same all over England, if the bishops have cou 
enough. They leave off the liturgy in the fields: though Mr, 
Whitetield expresses his value for it, he never once read it to his 
tatterdemalions on a common. Their societies are sufficient to 
dissvlve all other societies but their own: will any man of common 
sense or spirit suffer any domestic to be ina bond engaged to relate 
every thing without reserve to five or ten people, that concerns the 
person's conscience, how much soever it may concern the family ? 
Ought any married persons to be there, unless husband and wife 
be there together? This is literally putting asunder whom God 
hith joined together. As L told Jack, I am not afraid the Church 
should excommunicate him, discipline is at too low an ebb; but 
that he should excommunicate the Church. It is pretty near it. 
Holiness and good works are not so much as conditions of our ac- 
ceptance with God. Love. feasts are introduced, and extemporary 
prayers and expositions of Scripture, which last are enough to 
bring in all confusion: nor is it likely they will want any miracles 
to support them. He only can stop them from being a formed 
sect, in a very little time, who ruleth the madness of the people. 
Ecclesiastical censures have lost ‘heir terrors, thank fanaticism on 
the one hand and atheism on the other. To talk of persecution 
therefore from thence is mere insuJt. Poor Brown who gave name 
and rise to the first separatists, though he repented every vein of his 
heart, could never undo the mischief he had done.’ 
‘¢ Samuel Wesley * died within three weeks after the date of 
this letter; and John says in his journal, ‘We could not but re- 
oice at hearing from one who had attended my brother in all 
tis weakness, that several days before he went hence, God had 
given him a calm and full assurrance .of his interest in Christ. 
Oh! may every one who opposes it be thus + convinced that this 
doctrine is of God!’ Wesley cannot be suspected of intentional 
deceit: yet who is there who upon reading this passage would sup- 
pose that Samuel had died after an illness of four hours ?—well 
might he protest against the apprehension or the charity of those 
who were so cager to hold him up to the world as their convert. 
The state of mind which this good man enjoyed had nothing in 
common with the extravagant doctrine of assurance which his bro- 


* ‘In the History of Dissenters by David Bogue and James Bennet, (vol. iii- 
p. 9.) Samuel Wesley is called ‘a worldly priest, who hated all pretence to more 
religion than our neighbours, as an infallible mark of a dissenter! !’ The amia- 
ble spirit which is displayed in this sentence, its liberality, its charity, and its 
regard to truth, require no comment,” 

+“ This passage may probably have been the cause of the breach between 
John Wesley and his brother’s family, and to that breach the preservation of 
Samuel's letters isowing. Wesley was very desirous of getting the whole cor- 
respondence into his possession, ‘but the daughter and grand-daughter of Samuel 
being offended at his conduct, would never deliver them to him. It was taken 
for granted that he would have suppressed them. They gave them to Mr. Bad- 
cock with a view to their publication after Wesley’s death, and Badcock dying 
before then, gave them to Dr. Priestley with the same intent,’” 
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thers were preaching with such vehemence during the ebullition of 
their enthusiasm ; it was the sure and certain hope of a sincere 
and humble Christian who trusted in the merits of his Saviour, and 
the mercy of his God. He died as he had lived, in that essential 
faith which has been common to all Christians in all ages ;—that 
faith wherein he had been trained up, which had been rooted in 
him by a sound education, and confirmed by diligent study, and 
by his own ripe judgment. And to that faith Wesley himself im- 
perceptibly returned as time and experience taught him to correct 
his aberrations. In his old age he said to Mr. Melville Horne 
these memorable words: ‘ When fifty years ago my brother 
Charles and I, in the simplicity of our hearts, told the good people 
of England, that unless they énew their sins were forgiven, they 
were under the wrath and curse of God, I marvel, Melville, they 
did not stone us! The Methodists, I hope, know better now: we 
reach assurance as we always did, as a common privilege of the 
children of God; but we do not enforce it, under the pain of dam- 
nation, denounced on all who enjoy it not.’ ”’ Vol. I. P. 292, 


Thus then, after founding and encouraging a Schism, which 
has given a ruder shock to the Church of England than any 
occurrence since the great Rebellion, did Wesley confess, 
that the principal doctrine which he enforced, even at the 
risk of her destruction, was incorrect. But at this time he 
assumed that he alone preached the true doctrine of the 
Church of England, and the true old Christianity, and that 
all the Clergy who opposed him were in truth to be accounted 
the dissenters, and that all the enemies of Methodism were 
the enemies of Christ! But, as Mr. Southey properly re- 
marks, 


“In reality the good which Methodism might produce was 
doubtful, for there had been no time as yet to prove the stability 
of its converts; and it was, moreover, from its very nature, private, 
while the excesses and extravagances of the sect were public and 
notorious.” Vol. I. p. 297. 


This we can now see, and when we further consider the 
change of sentiment in Wesley himself, when increasing 
years had cooled his enthusiasm; we shall aliow that it fur- 
nishes a useful lesson to those who set up their individual 
wisdom against the Church, and presume to brand all who 
do not chuse to be led by their fancies, as enemies of Chris- 
tianity. Wesley now openly laid claim to the power of 
working miracles, thus fulfilling his brother Samuel's predic- 
tion, that miracles would not be wanting to support the ex- 
cesses and pretension of the Sect. ‘The eagerness with 
which he laid hold of the cases of pretended demoniacks, in 
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order to increase the public opinion of his power, and the 
disgusting and hideous detail of cases in which he indulged 
in his journal, is well reproved by his biographer. That 
none of these cases were preternatural surely need not be’ 
proved; that some of them were not even cases of bodily 
disease or mental hallucination, bat actually gross and scan- 
dalous impostures, got up to increase the credit of the Sect, 
or to attract the notice of the Wesleys to individuals, cannot 
be doubted after reading this part of Mr. Southey’s narra- 
tive. Indeed, Charles Wesley, who was much less credul- 
ous on these subjects than his brother, put the matter to the 

eof in several instances with complete success. 

In the ninth chapter of this volume, Mr. Southey arrests 
the cause of his narrative, to give a statement of Wesley's 
views, and of the state of religion in England at that time. 


The discussion is highly important, as relates to the state of 


religion; and the chapter is, upon the whole, written in an 
excellent spirit. It tells some home truths in a very forcible 
manner; but perhaps, in some respects, the author has not 
obtained suflicient information, and has therefore been led 
into a severity of reflection and expressions which that in- 
formation might have induced him to withhold. Agreeing 
with him in many respects, we yet have to complain that he 
commences his chapter by charging the Church with ‘a 
scandalous neglect of her duty,” wiich we know not whether 
to consider as his own opinion, or that of Wesley ; and we 
think we perceive a readines to admit the validity of the 
sweepmg charge made by the Methodists against the € lergy 
of that day as supine and ine apable, which is not like the 
amiable candour and charity. usually distinguishing Mr. 
Southey’s opinions. Admitting, as we are fully prepared to 
do, and have lately done *, thee ‘xistence of the evils of which 
Mr. Southey complains ; we have yet much to plead in be- 
half of the Cle ‘gy which may reaso nably be heard, at least in 
arrest ef judgment. These evils were generally to be found 
most prevalent in towns, where the C lergy, for reasons which 
we have elsewhere stated at length t, could neither controul 
nor correct them. Inthe country, allowing always for those 
excepted cases which in candour may be considere das not 
reflecting upon the body at large, few instances of neglect 
can be c ‘harged upon the Chare i. Her ministers, wherever 
circumstances permitted them to act freely and effectually, 
did their duty diligently and conscientiously : but their ene- 
mies have been their judges; and their accusers have been 
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found among those, who sought to defend their own irregu- 
larities by charging them with blame. We are not old enough 
to speak from personal knowledge of the truth or incorrect- 
ness of these charges ; but we happen to know, that similar 
complaints are now made against the Clergy by those who 
too closely copy the puritans in their attifices, and the Metho- 
dists in their disorderly conduct; and we hesitate not to say, 
that in by far the greater number of instances, these com- 
plaints are groundless. ‘Those who have learned to regard 
themselves as the only sources of light, soon preceed to re- 
present all as darkness where they are not permitted to shine: 
and when once zeal, faith, purity, and Knewledge are mono- 
polized by a party, ‘ts opponents are of course stigmatized 
as indifferent, or unbelievers, or sensual, or ignorant. 

It has been well observed, that Schism begets Schism ; 
the progress of Methodism gave a new proof, that those who 
have once divided from the Church, will soon divide also from 
each other. Scarcely had Wesley proceeded to open acts of 
Schism, before contentions arose among his follewers. ‘The 
first breach was between the Moravians and the Methodists. 
Mr. Southey has given a clear detail of the origin and pro- 
gress of the dispute, and of the doctrinal-points on which it 
turned. 

Doubtless these were such as could not be made to ap- 
proximate to any middle term: but, had either party been in- 
clined to sacrifice to the opinions of the other, there were 
other obstacles to an union, in the character of their respec- 
tive leaders, which were insaperable. Zinzendorf was a 
Pope in his‘ society, and admitted no partner in his throne: 
Wesley therefore could never have been more than a mem- 
ber of the Moravian Church; the first place was occupied, 
and he was not born to hold a secondary station. (Vol. I. 
p. 300.) ‘The progress of the contest was not very creditable 
to him, and when it ended in a final separation, he indulged 
in calumnious misrepresentations of the Moravians, which 
exhibited as little candour as charity. But a division of 
more importance, both in its immediate effects, and in its 
permanent consequences, was soon to follow. Whitelield 
had early espoused the doctrines of Predestination and 
Klection: not because he had leagned them from Calvin's 
works, which he declared that he had never read, but be- 
cause, as he thought, he found them in the Bible. 

These doctrines Wesley strenuously opposed; he would 
not abstain from preaching against them, and Whitefield, 
thought himself bound to defend them. The Methodists 
took different sides, and a separation had actually taken place 
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in the Sect, before the leaders could resolve to break the 
bands of their ancient friendship: to this however they at last 
resorted, not without some acrimonious feeling, and mutual 
recriminination, which injured both, by exposing the weaker 
parts in the character of each. 

Thus left to himself, freed from the shackles of coadjutors, 
who were, in their own opinion, as well able, and as well 
entitled to take the lead as himself, and secure of the firm 
affection and support of his brother Charles, who had once 
exhibited symptoms of dissatisfaction which threatened a 
disunion, Wesley began to form and organize his Sect. 
The causes which gradually led to the consolidation of 
Methodism as a system, the several divisions of its members 
into bands, and classes, and the admirable scheme of finance 
by which its regular expences were supported, are all clearly 
stated by Mr. Southey ; and we know not where we could 
direct our readers to a more interesting, or a more accurate 
account of the constitution of this new spiritual empire. An 
accidental occurrence, which was regarded at the time as an 
offensive innovation upon the established order of their pub- 
lic meetings, led to the establishment of lay preachers. 


“ The Wesleys at first strongly opposed it; but a sort of com- 
promise seems to have been made, for the laymen were permitted 
to expound the Scriptures, which as Law justly observed to 
Charles, was the very worst thing both for themselves and others.”” 
Vol. I. p. 401. 


One feature of Wesley’s intellect which peculiarly fitted 
him for the character he had undertaken to sustain, was the 
quickness with which he perceived the extent to which his 
authority might be safely exerted; and the address with 
which he availed himself of the first opportanity which oc- 
curred, of extricating himself from any difficulty in which he 
was involved by a rising spirit of insubordination among his 
followers. In the present instance he found that he 


“ Had raised a spirit which he could not suppress, but it was 
possible to give it a useful direction ;” (vol. i. p. 401. ) “he saw 
that it was impossible to prevent his followers from preaching, and 
with admirable readiness resolved to lead the stream which it was 
beyond his power to turn. From that time, therefore, he admitted 
voluehiere whom he thought qualified to serve him, as ‘sons in the 
Gospel,’ but always upon the condition that they should labour 
where he appointed, because otherwise they would have stood in 
each others way.” Vol. I. p. 404. 


Mr. Southey has introduced into this part of the volume 
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several curious and highly interesting anecdotes of the first 
lay preachers of Methodism: but we cannot extract a part of 
that which can only be read with proper effect as a whole; 
and we must refer our readers to the work itself for the cha- 
racters of Maxfield, and of Nelson one of the mest zealous 
and useful of those honest and pious but enthusiastic men, 
who devoted themselves to the interests of this new Sect, with 
a singleness and sincerity of intention which would have done 
honour to a better cause. In describing the progress of 
Nelson towards his Methodistic conversion, Mr. Southey has 
made a remark, which we are well assured he will be as much 
pleased to find in any degree unfounded, as we are to be able 
to assure him that it is so. Speaking of the unsettled and 
disturbed state of mind in which Nelson was, when seeking 
for that spiritual consolation, which he at last found under 
the preaching of Wesley, Mr. Southey says, 


*¢ A judicious minister, who should have known the man, might 
have given him the comfort which he sought; but the sort of inter- 
course between the pastor and his people which this would imply, 
hardly exists any where in England, and cannot possibly exist in 
the metropolis, where Nelson was then residing.” Vol, 1. p. 406. 


It is certainly true, that many circumstances have tended 
to lessen that pastoral intercourse, which forms so valuable 
and so important a means of preserving the influence of true 
religion among the people: and it is evident, that the obsta- 
cles to its existence are no where so formidable as in the 
metropolis. But even there, were such a man as Nelson to 
seek for the comforts of religious instruction from his parish 
priest, doubtless he would find no difficulty in obtaining fre- 
quent, unrestrained, and useful intercourse with him for such 
a purpose. And, in other places, where parishes are not so 
large as wholly to absorb the time of the Clergyman in the 
mere routine performance of the public services, of the 
church, we have reason to believe that this intercourse exists 
to a much greater extent: although in towns it is physically 
impossible for the most zealous clergyman to obtain that 
personal knowledge of his whole flock which it is desirable 
that he should possess. But Mr. Southey may be assured, 
that in the smaller parishes, and more particularly in the 
country, the pastoral duties of the clerical office are neither 
wholly neglected, as he has been taught to suppose, nor in- 
efliciently performed. We are sure that he is too warma 
friend of true religion, too zealously attached to the Church 
of England, not to wish that this was the case in all instances; 
and our own personal knowledge of the fact in some cases, — 
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and information on which we can safely rely in many more, 
enables us to dssure him, that, in this particular, a large 
proportion of the clergy are most commendably diligent ; 
and that the instances of marked neglect are much more 
rare than he may have been led to imagine. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 








Arr. IL. The Eall of Jerusalem: a Dramatic Poem. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman, Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading, 
and late Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 
pp. 167. 8s. Gd. Murray. 1820. 


In parting from Mr. Milman’s Samor, (vol. x. p. 52.) 
we ventured to express a wish that he might delay his next 
poetical appearance, till he had completed the Horatian cycle 
of preparatory meditation. [n saying this, we were influenced 
only by a most sincere anxiety for the permanency of his re- 
putation, and an unwillingness that he should overshoot, by 
too rapid luxuriance, that strength which, he had sufliciently 
evinced, wanted litthe more than judicious restraint, and the 
maturity which time could not fail to bring with it, in or- 
der to produce fruits of the utmost choice and richness. But 
we were wrong in our estimate of the training which he re- 
quired ; and as we most cordially rejoice, that he has turned 
aside from our advice, so we feel bound to be among the 
first to confess, that he has chosen rightly for himself. 

Fazio gave a promise, which Samor by no means fulfilled. 
We have no wish to dwell on an ungrateful subject, more 
particularly when we stand at the brink of one most plea- 
sing ; or we would hint in passing, that the faults of Samor 
were the faults of a spoilt child of premature popularity. 
In order to make it readable it ought to have been wholly 
re-written. Its failure brought, however, the necessary cor- 
rection to the poet’s mind ; and Mr, Milman has now risen, 
like the giant of Pagan fable, with power which his fall 
upon earth has served but tu increase and to refresh. 

It is not easy to say whether, on the present occasion, he 
has been most happy in the choice of his subject, or in the 
manner in which he has treated it; and yet we are well aware 
that in both he had difficulties to contend with, which might 
have proved fatal to a less skilful hand. Few themes, more 


elevated, can be found, than the destruction of a people 
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which, after having long been the peculiar favourite of hea- 
ven, by the fullness of: the measure of its iniquities, was at 
length marked as the peculiar object of merited vengeance. 
Yet the very agency which gives so much sublimity and 
magnificence to this subject, renders it, at the same time, 
hard of approach; every step in it is rigorously defined and 
limited ; and the poet who, for one moment, quits the straight 
line in search of adventitious ornament, whether he turns to 
the right hand or to the left, treads per cineres dolosos. The 
story must be left to the nakedness of its own simple gran- 
deur, and be told as it actually occurred. It has, indeed, 
in this way, enough, and more than enough, to move our 
‘terror and our pity ;” and for the ‘‘ purgation” of these 
tragic passions, the Stagyrite could have produced none so 
well calculated ; but he who treats of it must rely upon itself 
alone, and as carefully lock up all copiousness of imagina- 
tion, as in any other course he would pour it forth. The sub- 
ject would be profaned by addition, and to preserve its sanc- 
tity inviolate, a singleness of eye is demanded which will be 
content to gaze only on what is obviously presented to it. 

It is true, that this difficulty presents itself, more or less, 
to every writer, who chuses his ground-work from histor 
at all; but it requires little penetration to discover how nh 
it is heightened when the field selected is sacred history. 
Fiction in this, however delicately introduced and shaded 
down, must, in some degree, offend: and the licence which 
is readily conceded to that poet whose draughts are wholly 
from Castalia, cannot be extended to him who mingles these 
waters with the more holy fount of Siloe. Our chief quar- 
rel with Mr. Milman is on this head; and yet he has so 
nobly redeemed his fault by the drapery in which he has en- 
veloped it, that, however great it may be, according to our 
theory, we scarcely wish it away in his practice. 

The time at which Mr. Milman’s drama opens, is the night 
but one before the final destruction of the holy “ ; for, with 
great jydgment, he has compressed into a period of thirty- 
six hours, those events which, in Josephus, occupy seve- 
ral weeks; and the fall of the Temple is made in the poem 
immediately consecutive to the capture of the walls. In the 
commencement, Titus and his staff, whether of the school 
of Chrysippus, or of the hircosa gens Centurionum, who. 
set that philosopher and his doctrines at nought, talk very 
much as _ all other Romans have talked, since they have 
been stock property of the drama: that is somewhat swel- 
lingly and frigidly, when they dissert on metaphysics; and 
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in Janguage of high poetry on objects of sense. We envy 
Titus his delicious prospect of Jerusalem. 


*€ As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Nistils from stone to stone with gentie motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hurg with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength, 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturb’d and lone serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles ! 
The very sun, as though he worshipp’d there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 
And down the Jong and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery-sculptured capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams.” P. 7. 


The painter can want nothing more than such a description 
as this; but we doubt whether it is in the power of his art 
to embody its beauties without injury to them. 

Miriam, the daughter of Simon, the assassin, loves and 
is beloved by Javan, a Jewish convert to Christianity, who, 
previous to the siege, had, with many of his brethren, with- 
drawn from the city. Itis upow these personages that the 
main interest of the Poem is suspended; and barring that 
repulsion which we still cannot help feelmg from the intro- 
duction of any fictitious matter whatever, they are mbst suc- 
cessfully pourtrayed. By a secret stair from the battlements 
they meet nightly, not for the indalgence of illicit passion, 
for a purer love than Miriam's never was conceived, but that 
Javan may bring a supply of fruit’and wine which the daugh- 
ter conveys to her father’s chamber, leaving it as an offering 
which he supposes to be a peculiar mark of heaven’s favour, 
aflorded by invisible hands’to him singly, amid the horrors of 
surrounding famine., Salone, the sister of Miriam, an ar-. 
dent bigot to the law, and, even in tho utmost calamity of her 
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country, still ering re looking for the advent of a 
temporal deliverer, is finely contrasted with the gentle 
and affectionate convert. Salone suspects that her sister is 
a proselyte to the new religion, and in the burning fire of her 
zeal resolves to denounce her to her father, reckless of the 
certain death which. must be the consequence of such a dis- 
covery : here. is@neof these touches which are sure tests of 
Mr. Milman's genius. Simon, the bloody and ferocious Si- 
mon, whose name, the Assassin, speaks. his: character, and 
whose character is faithfully drawn in alf its horrors, had 
been his rounds’ to see if any private hoard of provision 


was kept back from the public store. He shall tell his own 
tale of cruelty. ‘ | 


“ There sate a woman in a lowly house, 
And she had moulded meal into a cake; 
And she sate weeping even in wild delight 
Over her sleeping infants, at the thought 
Of how their eyes would glisten to behold 
The unaccustom’d food. She had not tasted 
Herself the strange repust: but she had raised 
The covering under which the children lay 
Crouching and clinging fondly to each other, 
As though the warmth that breath’d from out their bodies 
Had some refreshment for their wither’d lips. 
We bared our swords to slay: but subtle John 
Snatch’d the food from her, trod it on the ground, 
And mock’d her.’” P. 30. 


Salone’s purpose is shaken as she listens. 


* SALONE. 
“ Oh, Miriam! I dare not tell him now! 
For even as those two infants lay together 
Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, 
Even so have we two lain, and I have felt 
Thy breath upon my face, and every motion 
Of thy soft bosom answering .to mine own.” P. 31, 


One other stroke of the same kind, and not of less beauty, 
we shall place before our readers; and we must plead such 
as these, and there are many of them, for the opinion which 
we have expressed already, that Mr. Milman has made an 
excellence out of his greatest fault. Salone loves the young 
Amariah, the son of John the Tyrant, the rival and deadly 
enemy of her father. She mounts the walls to see one of 
the last attacks on the city, and describes the conflict in the 


following splendid lines to her sister, who stands below 
shuddering at the recountal. se 
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** SALONE. 
“ Behold! behold! from Olivet they pour, 
Thousands on thousands, in their martial order. 
Kedron’s dark valley, like Gennesareth, 
When over it the cold moon shines through storms, 
Topping its dark waves with uncertain light, 
Is tossing with wild plumes and gleaming spears. 
Solemnly the stern lictors move, and brandish 
Their rod-bound axes ; and the eagles seem, 
With wings dispread, to watch their time for swooping ! 
The towers are moving on; and lo! the engines, 
As though instinct with life, come heavily labouring 
Upon their pondrous wheels; they nod destruction 
Against our walls. Lo! lo, our gates fly open: 
There Eleazar—there the mighty Johnh— 
Ben Cathla there, and Edom’s crested sons. 
Oh! what a blaze of glory gathers round them ! 
How proudly move they in invincible strength ! 


MIRIAM. 

And thou canst speak thus with a stedfast voice, 
When in one hour may death have laid in the dust 
Those breathing, moving, valiant multitudes ? 


SALONE. 

And thou! oh thou, that movest to the battle 
Even like the mountain stag to the running river, 
Pause, pause, that I may gaze my fill !— 


MIRIAM. 


Our father ! 
Salone! is it our father that thou seest 2??? P. 5S. 


The reader needs scarcely be told it is not their father, it 
is Amariah. 


Powerfully as they are drawn, we could well spare the 


scolding scenes between the leaders of the factions. They ‘ 








are in strong relief to the softer grouping of Miriam and 3 


Javan ; but they are almost demoniacal, and we should like 7 
them better if they supplied (and Mr. Milman might easily © 
have made them supply) their own corrective. To reconcile | 

ohn and Simon, the false prophet Abi- © 


this breach between 


ram joins the hands of Salone and Amariah: their nuptials © 
are celebrated amid the prodigies which mark the last night | 
of Jerusalem, and the marriage song which accompanies the 
bridegroom to his bride, is finely made to intermingle with 
the denunciations of Hananiah the strange and fearful pro- 
phet, who for seven years had proclaimed woe on the four 
winds ‘against Jerusalem. Miriam, mean time, is left alone 
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in the streets when the assault commences; the passage, 
however long, must not be mutilated. 


« This moment, and the hurrying streets were full 

As at a festival, now all's 80 silent 

That I might hear the footsteps of a child. 

The sound of dissolute mirth hath ceased, the lamps 

Are spent, the voice of music broken off. 

No watchman’s tread comes from the silent wall, 

There are nor lights nor voices in the towers. 

The hungry have given up their idle search 

For food, the gazers on the heavens are gone, 

Even fear’s at rest—all still as in a sepulchre! 

And thou liest sleeping, oh Jerusalem ! 

A deeper slumber could not fall upon thee, 

If thou wert desolate of all thy children, 

And thy razed streets a dwelling-place for owls. 

I do mistake! this is the Wilderness, 

The desert, where winds pass and make no sound, 

And not the populous city the besieged 

And overhung with tempest. Why, my voice, 

My motion, breaks upon the oppressive stillness 

Like a forbidden and disturbing sound. 

The very air’s asleep, my feeblest breathing 

Is audible—I’l] think my prayers—and then— 
Ha! ‘tis the thunder of the living God ! 

It peals! it crashes! it comes down in fire! 

Again! it is the engine of the foe, 

Our walls are dust before it Wake—oh wake— 
~ Oh Israel !—Oh Jerusalem, awake ! 

Why shouldst thou wake? thy foe is in the heavens. 

Yea, thy judicial slumber weighs thee down, 

And gives thee, oh! lost city to the Gentile 

Defenceless, unresisting. 

It rolls down, 

As though the Everlasting raged not now 

Against our guilty Zion, but did mingle 

The universal world in our destruction ; 

And all mankind were destined for a sacrifice 

On Israel’s funeral pile. Oh Crucified! 

Here, here, where thou didst suffer, I beseech thee 

Even by thy Cross! 

Hark ! now in impious rivalry 

Man thunders. Inthe centre of our streets 

The Gentile trumpet, the triumphant shouts 

Of onset ; and I,—I, a trembling girl, 

Alone, awake, abroad. 

Oh, now ye wake, 
Now ye pour forth and hideous Massacre, 
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Loathing his bloodless conquest, joys to see you 
Thus said and unarm’d—But where’s my father ? 
Upon his couch in dreams of future glory. 

Oh! where’s my sister? in her bridal bed.” P. 123. 


An old man enters, one who remembered our Saviour, 
who had witnessed his judgment and execution, after joining 
in the cry “ His bloood be on us and on our children,” in 
his agony of despair he can no longer disbelieve; but his 
faith is that of the devils, and it serves but to increase his 
curse. All this is in good keeping ; the circumstance might, 
yrobably did oceur, and thus far we have no objection to 
imaginary characters which do not usurp an undue promi- 
nence. 

In the nuptial chamber Amariah hears the shout of battle; 
he looks out into the city. 


“ SALONE 

‘© He came back and kiss’d me, and he said— 
I know not what he said—but there was something 
Of Gentile ravisher, and his beauteous bride,— 
Me, me he meant, he call’d me beauteous bride, — 
And be stood o'er me with a sword so bright 
My dazzled eyes did close. And presently, 
Methought, he smote me with the sword, but then 
He fell upon my neck, and wept upon mé, 
And I felt nothing but his burning tears”’ P. 141. 


Salone dies in her sister's arms. 

In the fury of the onset Javan has conducted Miriam, who 
does not know him, to the fountain of Siloe. We must 
conclude our extracts with his description of the temple in 
flames, it is a fit companion piece to the picture drawn by 
Titus of it in its glory. 


“ JAVAN, 
«¢ Mine own beloved! I dare call thee mine, 
For Heaven hath given thee to me—chosen out, 
As we too are, for solitary blessing, 
While the universal curse is pour’d around us 
On every head, ’twere cold and barren gratitude 
To stifle in our hearts the holy gladness. 
But, oh Jerusalem! thy rescued children 

May not, retir’d within their secret joy, 
Shut out the mournful sight of thy calamities. 

Oh, beauty of earth’s cities! throned queen 
Of thy milk-flowing valleys! crown’d with glory ! 
The envy of the nations! now no more 
A city-———-One by one thy palaces 
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Sink into ashes, and the uniform smoke fag kt 
Over half thy circuit had brought back the night 

Which the insulting flames hath made give place 

‘To their untimely, terrible day. The flames 

That in the Temple their last proudest conquest, 

Now gather all their might, and fvriously, 

Like revellers, hold there exulting triumph. 

Round every pillar, over all the root, 


< 





a ‘ On the wide gorgeous front, the holy depth 
x Of the tar sanctuary, every portico, 

“ And every court, at once, concentrated, 

4 As though to glorify and not destroy, 

: They burn, they blaze——”’ P. 156. 


We bave not cited any of the lyric pieces which (we sup- 
pose we must say) divide the ac ‘ts; the first is a hymn on 
the Nativity, by Miriam, and it brings us too much on well 
known ground, which it required no small confidence to 
tread so boldly; next follows a chorus of Hebrew worship- 
pers, spiritedly paraphrased from the passage of the Red 
Sea, in the Book ot Exodus; a lamentation of Javan over 
Jerusalem; a chorus of Jews flying to the ‘Temple, anda 
concluding hymn on the day of judgment. ‘To tell the 
truth, we like these songs less than any other part of Mr. 
Milman’s poem ; and they speak less, we will not say for his 
improvement, for this is far too little, but for the high rank 
- which henceforward he must assume among our poets; the 
* are admirable copies of verses, but they have most of the 
faults of overloaded diction and profuse ornament, and glit- 
tering phrase, which formerly weighed hin down, and which, 
we trust, he has now shaken off for ever: they are not writ- 
ten in the same spirit as the remainder of the drama, and as 
they are evidently detached pieces, they most probably have 
> been brought out of the port- folio ready made, that the 

might be sown upon the tissue in hand as occasion reqnited. 

in one point only of dramatic effect has his material 

- overpowered Mr. Milman, and we are not surprized to find 
~ that it has done so. It is plain that Simon outmasters him 
» Inthe end; and some remedy like that to which Bayes has 
~ recourse in the Rehearsal, must be adopted to sweep “him off 
- the scene. To be captive and to admit his illusion, is not a 
fitting close for the blood-stain’d and maniac Assassin; but 
the wonder is, not that Mr. Milman has tottered under this 
oppressive character, (fer it is so wrought as to be most 
oppressive) just as he sets him down, but that he has been able 
to bear him so loftily and so long. He is no pitiful pirate 
with a turban, a curled lip, a pair of fierce mustachios, and a 
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brace of loaded pistols in his girdle; but such an heroic villain 
as tragedy of all ages has legitimately claimed for itself, be- 
fore our days of Harolds and Corsairs. 

In our sober judgment, and we would not be understood 
to speak with undue partiality or exaggerated praise, Mr. 
Milman’s splendid success is a matter of public congratula- 
tion ; with a power of conception, and a mastery of language, 
which need fear no competition, he unites a purity of moral 
taste which, in our own times, has too seldom been found to 
accompany them. The path which he has chosen is pecu- 
liarly his own, and he has attractions to it of duty as well 
as of choice; he has no sickly sensibilities to pamper, no 
morbid misanthropy to indulge, no crooked principles to de- 
fend, no incorrect practice to excuse ; and we look to him 
with confidence as the restorer of that lofty tone and holy 
spirit which never ought to be separated from poetry ; much 
has been done by him already, enough to secure a distiguish- 
ed and lasting remembrance to himself; but a nobler object 
is before him, and we doubt not that he will win it ; he may 
wean us from our pernicious homage to abused genius. 


Art. ILI. Travels in various Countries of the East; 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Walpole, M.A. Ato. pp. 688. 31.3s. Longman. 1820. 


WE see no reason for the change of title which Mr. Walpole 
has adopted in this work, which on every account may 
be considered a second volume of his former ‘‘ Memoirs ;” 
still less reason do we see for admitting the apology offered 
by him for the want of classification in it, which occasions so 
much needless trouble to his readers ; the subject on which 
he compiles, is not of so temporary a nature as-to justify the 
omission of this labour on his part, by the plea of any hasty 
call to the press; and the delay of a few months, more or 
less, while it increased the utility of his work, would by no 
means have diminished the value of its information. 

But we are well content to have it at any rate ; and we are 
too much obliged to him for establishing this ‘‘ savings bank” 
for a good deal of knowledge which might otherwise have 
been dispersed and lost, to quarrel with any trifling defects in 
its regulations: if we venture to point out that they exist, it 
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is more from a hope that they may be remedied at some future 
es than from an inclination to complain. 

The present publication contains a great mass of papers on 
various points connected with the East, and therefore na- 
turally of various and unequal interest. If on the whole it 
has not arrested our attention as forcibly as its predecessor, 
and if we should consider it as not quite so generally readable 
a book, we are at the same time certain that its value as a 
work of authority and reference, is by no means less ; and we 
may conscientiously recommend it as affording many impor- 
tant additions to our acquaintance with oriental topography, 
antiquities, and habits. 

The papers of the late Dr. Sibthorp have afforded large 
contributions to the department of natural bistory : they con- 
sist of two journals in the Grecian seas ; an account of a tour 
through parts of the ancient Elis, Arcadia, Argolis, Laconia, 
Messenia, and the islands on the western coasts of Greece ; 
some remarks on the plants sold in the bazaar and herb-stalls 
at Constantinople, and observations on the birds of Zante. 
A merchant in this last island, whose veracity Dr. Sibthorp 
had no reason to suspect, settled the long disputed question 
relative to the migration of swallows in a very summary man- 
ner. He assured the Doctor, that in an early morning walk 
to the Acroterion or promontory near the town, he observed 
the approaches of a large white bird, which was covered with 
smaller ones ; and that as soon as it came to shore, he saw the 
small birds take wing-and fly away, (p. 85.): it would be acu- 
rious inquiry, to ascertain the number of outside passengers 
who are annually conveyed by these ornithologic diligences. 

Mr. Hawkins has communicated, Ist, a paper on the tar 
springs of Zante; from an analysis of two pounds of the 


waters of one of which (the northern spring) the following 
result was obtained : 
Grains. 
‘“‘ Sulphate of magnesia ...... 90 
Sulphate of soda ........++ 40 
Golenite cecccccccovvccce 10 
Muriate oflime .......... 28 
Muriate of magnesia ...... 24 
Muriate of soda ........ . 172 
Resinous matter .......... 8 


372. loss four grains.” 


_Eight ounces of the tar yield by distillation two ounces of 
oil, similar to that known under the name of petroleum: the 
bitumen itself is of too corrosive a quality to allow its general 
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use. Zndly, Some curious particulars relative to the police 
of Constantinople, the regulations of which might have been 
borrowed from the theory of the great English Aleptotherate 
Jonathan Wild. For the good of the public, and in order in 
some measure to connive at theft (which otherwise is punish- 
able with death), an officer is appointed under the title of 
Zyndan Hassekisi, keeper of the prison, who in fact is no 
other than head of the thieves: he is selected from the corps 
of the Mamgi, servants of the Aga of the Janissaries, and 
purchases s his ofiice, which is held only at pleasure, for 2300 
piastres > the quam diu se bene gesser if extends only as long 
as he succeeds ia apprehending any thief who (to use techin- 
cal language) is waned, Eve ry member of the fraternity, it 
seems, 1S duly registered by the Zyndar, who notes down his 
naine, the pe culiarities of his: person, snd the par ticular bent 
of his genius; so protected, he is allowed a due course of 
professional labour, and seldom reaches the goal to which his 
exertions naturally tend, til he has attained a deserved cele- 
brity. When not under the patronage of this oriental 
Peachum, the young aspirant is executed without mercy on 
his first conviction. As soon as a robbery has been com- 
mitted, the most precise information of all the circumstances 
attending it is laid before the Zyndar, who immediately sum- 
mons all the followers of the particular Hine to which the 
offence belongs. Detection usually succeeds, and the stolen 
effects are recovered: notwithstanding which the owner sel- 
dom obtains much benefit unless he pays highly for it; in 
most cases his property is partitioned among ‘the thief, the 
Zyndar, and the other public oflicers ; the ac ‘tual practitioner 
after all his trouble and hazard not receiving more than a 
fourth to his own share; so that the profe ssion, though very 
generally and systematically followed, is far from profitable. 

One provision in the law on this head must occasion great 
confusion: whatever time may have elapsed, or into whoseso- 
ever possession stolen property may have fallen, the original 
owner is entitled to restitution without offering compensation ; : 
tirst, because the person who is deprived of it can only have 
recourse to the seller ; secondly, because if he withholds it he 
may be accused as an ac complice. 

Mr. Hawkins’s third communication regards the discovery 
of a very ancient Greek temple on the summit of mount St. 
Elias (Ocha) in Eubeea ; his two last are on a singular distri- 
bution of property among the married danghters i in some of 
the islands of the Arc hipelago ; and on the site of the ancient 
Dodona, which the writer, in opposition to Dr. Holland, and 
jt seems on good grounds, is inclined to place in Paramythia. 
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The late Mr. Browne, from whose papers copious extracts 
are given, was one of those constitutional travellers whose 
whole skull Dr. Gall would doubtless find to consist of one 
predominant organ of locomotivity. His first search was in 
the Oasis of Siwah, in the desert westward of Alexandria, for 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and it must ever be remem- 
bered, as a testimony of his extraordinary candour, that after 
discovering a remarkable and very ancient Egyptian edifice 
on this spot, concerning which tradition was silent, and 
which afforded great facility to any hypothesis which he 
might chuse to erect upon it, he determined, whether rightly 
or not, that this was not the temple which he sought for: 
Major Rennell thinks otherwise, and the spot is now known 
to travellers under the name of the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 
After excursions, which occupied him for more than a year, 
through the whole of Egypt, he joined the great Soudan (the 
country of the negroes,) caravan to Dar Fir, a consi- 
derable Mohammedan country to the west of Abyssinia, and 
north of the sources of the large western branch of the Nile 
called the White River, a district hitherto unvisited by any 
European. He left Egypt early in May, 1793, and after 
much hardship and fatigue, the thermometer sometimes stand- 
ing at 116° in the shade, he reached Dar-Fir as the rains 
commenced at the close of July. He had been deceived in 
the expectations which he had formed of the character of the 
government. The Sultan treated him with severity, and re- 
fused him any permission to quit the country. After a con- 
strained residence of more than three years at Cobbe, the capi- 
tal of Dar-Far, during which he suffered much from illness, 
and had no society, but that of two lions which he tained and 
brought up *, the caprice of the tyrant allowed his departure, 
and he returned to Egypt by the same caravan which he before 
had accompanied. ‘T'wo years more were occupied in Syria, 
Palestine, and parts of Asia Minor; and on his return to 








* The great Capudan Pasha Hassan, according to Dr. Sibthorp, was equally 
fond of these animals. ‘‘ Whenever he walked out, he was accompanied by a 
lion which he had tamed, and which had become so docile as to be allowed to go 
vunmuzzled; and Hassan seemed to be pleased at witnessiny the terror of the 
Mafti, the chamberlains, or the effeminate eunuchs of the seraglio, whenever they 
were forced to pay him and his lion a visit of ceremony. This beast, however, at 
last became ferocious, and shewed a disposition to spring upon Europeans, to 
whose dress he was a stranger, when he met them during his master’s walks in 
Coustantinople. This occasioned some unavailing remonstrances from the foreign 
ministers; but one morning the vicious beast sprung upon Hassan himself, drew 
bivod with his fangs, and would soon huve destroyed him, if some attendant 
guards had not rushed forward, and overpowered the lion; some of whom, how- 
ever, fell victims to their zeal. The Sultan then ordered him to be confined in 
the Royal Menagerie, where 1 saw him.” P. 58. 
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England, though many of his most valuable papers, particu- 
larly those connected with Dar-Far, had been lost, he pub- 
lished his travels. For many and sufficient reasons the work 
never became popular ; but, in spite of all its defects as a 
literary production, it ranks its author deservedly high among 
geographical discoverers. Major Rennell considers it as be- 
longing to the first performances of its kind, and cites it as 
confirming two great positions in the present system of Afri- 
can geography; “first, that the Niger does not join the Nile; 
and secondly, that the most remote head of the Nile is not 
situated in the quarter of Abyssinia, but far to the south west 
of it.” In 1802, he made a more extensive journey through 
Asia Minor, and returned to Constantinople: his collections 
on this tour were arranged by himself with a view to publica- 
tion, which however never took place, and it is from these 
MSS. that the papers given by Mr. Walpole are chiefly se- 
lected. His last object was to penetrate to Samarcande, and 
the central region of Asia round about it. For this purpose 
he left Smyrna in the spring of 1813, and passing through 
Asia Minor and Armenia, arrived in June at Tebriz on the 
confines of Persia: here he was received with the most 
friendly attention by Sir Gore Ouseley.and Major D’Arcy, 
who were at that time employed on a public mission. At the 
close of the summer, he set off accompanied by two servants 
on his way to Teheran, the capital of Persia; intending to 
roceed from thence into Tartary. After some ‘days absence, 
both the servants returned with an account that on their ad- 
vance about 120 miles from Tabriz, the party had been 
attacked by a banditti near the river Kizil Ozan ; that Mr. 
Browne had been plundered and murdered, but that they 
were permitted to escape. All possible inquiries were made 
by Sir Gore Ouseley. A doubled-barrelled gun, and a few 
other effects, were brought back by the servants, and some 
portions of his clothes were found upon the spot, but his 
body had disappeared. It is understood, however, that ata 
subsequent period some bones, supposed to be Mr. Browne’s, 
were conveyed to Tabriz, and interred with due respect near 
the grave of Thevenot, the distinguished French traveller who 
died in those parts about a century and a half before. Whe- 
ther Mr. Browne perished by the treachery of his own servants, 
by the jealousy of the Persian government which had viewed 
his journey with much suspicion, or by the cruelty of the lawless 
tribes which inhabit the frontiers, can never perhaps be fully 
resolved. His preparations were very public; he was re- 
orted to be possessed of considerable property, and his 
Markish dress made him an object of bigoted hatred ; so that 
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we need not look far for the causes of his destruction. 
Though peculiar in his manner and habits, and neither dis- 
tinguished by brilliancy of parts, nor correctness of taste, he 
had a soundness of understanding, an unremitting industry, 
and a large portion of attainment, which especially qualified 
him for the pursuit which he had chosen; above all, if we 
add the perpetual stimulus of that ambition which urged him 
on, regardless of dangers and privations, with the hope of ob- 
taining celebrity by some memorable achievement, we must 
assign him a high place in the melancholy list of those who - 
have been lost too early to science. On opening his will, 
which was made a few ie only before he quitted England, 
a paper fell out containing the following passage from Pindar; 
it is too strikingly characteristic to be omitted : 


““O pwéyas Se xivdu- 
wv 5 cad 
vos avaAxiw & Dw- 
va rAapCaver. Odaveiv 3’ ciow avayna 
Ti xé tis aveivypsov ynpas Ev oxorw 
Kadrmevos eo warav, anavrwy 
a ~ ” , a, = ‘ ‘ e ‘ 
Kady apropos 5 GAA’ En0k prev BTOGI 
*ASAos ” daroxeiseras. 
Pindari Olymp. Carm. 1. ¥. 129, 


‘In the paths of dangerous fame 
Trembling cowards never tread ; 
Yet since all of mortal frame 
Must be number’d with the dead, 
Who in dark inglorious shade 
Would his useless life consume 
And with deedless years decay’d 
Sink unhonour’d to the tomb? 
[ that shameful lot disdain, 
_I this doubtful list will prove. 
West's Translation of Pindar.”” P. 184. 


Mr. Browne’s familiarity with Turkish manners was such 
as to enable him to personate the oriental character with com- 
plete success. The statements of a person of such minute 
observation are entitled to implicit confidence. In his mis- 
cellaneous remarks written at Constantinople in 1802, he at- 
tributes the ruin of the Turkish provinces to the arbitrary and 
independent jurisdictions granted to individuals under the 
names of Mocatta (vectigal, for life), and [/tezim (conductio, 
for a limited period). Any person who wishes to farm the 
revenue of a particular district, proposes his offer in read 
money to the government, and the sole object of the farmer, 
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millions in our money. The profits of governmenton the 
monopoly of the supply of corn to the capital amount to 


whose authority is unlimited, being extortion for the time a 
being, the depopulation of the country follows as a matter of © 
course. The entire revenues of the Porte are estimated at90 — 


million piastres, which at 15 for the pound sterling, give 6 | 


300,0001. per annum. ‘The depreciation of the current coin | 
has been rapidly progressive during the last two reigns | 


(1802), and its values vary every where throughout the domi- 7 


nions. The gold of Selim IL]. contains one-fourth of alloy ; 


the silver two-thirds. An English guinea in LSO1 was worth | 


74 piastres. The receipts for the Miri (Qu.?) in Anatolia ~ 
were within the last two centuries given by tallies, as in our — 
English exchequer. The tribute is transmitted fronr the pro- ~ 
vinces in the following manner: it is first put into bags, each ~ 
containing 500 piastres, called a pusse (Kis): a certain num- 7 
ber are then sewed in canvass, and the whole laced together 
with cords forming a net work : one of these is slung on each 7 
side of a horse, who carries nothing else, and the two toge- 7 


ther make about 200lbs. weight English. 


The Turkish press has made but small progress; the wera 4 


of its introduction was 1139 of the Hegira, A. D. 1761. The 7 


works first printed were, 
A. HL. 
“© 1. Ketab Loghat Wankuli.—An Arabo-Turkish Lexicon, 


9 tom. in folio eeeeee eevee ee een eeeereeseeeeeee sere 1141 
2. Tuhfat el Kubar.—A History of the maritime wars of 


the Ottomans eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1141 


Tarikhes Seyah.—<A History of the wars between the Ag- 
whans and the Persians occces coccccecccecccccee 1142 
Tarikh el Hind el Ghurbi.—History of America «+++++ 1142 
Tarikh Tim(dri.—History of Timur leng ++++e+++++++ 1142 
Tarikh Misr kadim we Misr gidid. —History of ancient 


cee 


and modern Egypt - eee reese eeeeeeseeeeeeeeee sess 1142 é 


— 
SO Hr 


11. Gihan Namé.—<An atlas .......6-..0- 208. oksscheute BE 
12. Tekwimi Tawarikh.—Chronological tables .......... 1146 
18. Tarikh Neima.—QOttoman annals ........ Serres 
14. Tarikh Rashid Effendi.—Ottoman annals............ 1153 
15. Tarikh ahwali ghazawat Diar Bosna.—History of the 

ay Wale We NS. cece cease con snaboceks soom Ae 


16. Firkenghi Shuri.—A Persian and Turkish Lexicon.... 1155" 


P. 154, 


Ghiulsheni Chulita.— History of the Chalifs .......... 1143 % 
A Turkish and French Grammar .6....00. e+. eee « 1143) 
Nizam el umen.—(Qu.?) A treatise on government.... 1144 5 
. Feiaz el Maknatissié.—On the load-stone....... so. L144! 
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Between 1777 and 1786 three works only appeared. 


“]. Tarikhi Sami, we Sachir, we Subhi. Annals composed by the 
three historiographers. 


2, Tarikhi Yzzi. Another of the same kind. 
8. An Arabian and Turkish Grammar, by Ibnel Hajib.”’ 


The wars with Austria and Russia were great causes of 
interruption, and the press was stopped from 1786 to 1797. 
New types were then cast by an Armenian, and the following 
books were printed : 


«1, Burhani Katé. <A Persian and Turkish Lexicon. 
2. Tehsa Wahbi sherai heiati Asendinin. A Vocabulary. 
3. Leghé Loght. Another philological work.” 


And Mr. Browne found in the press ‘* Loghat Wancuil,” (the 
nature of which he does not state.) The ‘Turks were also pre- 
paring to reprint without correction an Arabic translation of 
Euclid by Nasned din el Tousi, and an impression of a recent 
English Atlas, with the names in Turkish. Constantinople 
boasts twelve Maddrassés or public academies. The Mektebs, 
in which reading and writing only are taught, are very 
numerous. 

The popular notion of throwing the handkerchief, as far as 
the East in general is concerned, seems to be erroneous. Mr. 
Browne was never able to ascertain the existence of the cus- 
tom in Constantinople or any other town. He heard, how- 
ever, the following account relative to the west of Turkey : 


“Tn a part of Bosnia, young girls of the Mohammedan faith are 
permitted to walk about in the day-time, with their faces unco. 
vered. Avy man of the place, who is inclined to matrimony, if he 
happens to be pleased with any of these girls, whom he sees in 
passing, throws an embroidered handkerchief on her head or neck. 
If he have not a handkerchief, any other part of his dress answers 
the same purpose. ‘The girl then retires to her home, regards her- 
self as betrothed, and appears no more in public. I learned from 
a Bosniak of veracity, that this is an usual preliminary to marriage, 
in the place where he was born.” P. 161. 


In a paper transmitted to his friend the late Mr. Tennant 
by Mr. Browne, the accuracy of which cannot be disputed, 
for though only including twenty-seven articles, it cost him 
three months to complete, we are presented with the com- 
parative prices of commodities at Smyrna in the years 1780, 
1790, 1800, and 1812. They contribute to establish the 
opinion which Mr. Tennant maintained, that the great rise 
of prices in the last 50 years, so remarkable in Europe, was 
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universal throughout the world. ‘This rise he attributed to 
the gradual increase in the quantity of the precious metals. 
In 1780, six eggs were to be procured for 1 para: io 1812, 
they were from 3 to 5 paras each. Day-labour at the former 
period, 20 paras; at the latter, 70 to 80. Warehouse rent 
had risen from 150 to 800 piastres. Servants wages from 
40 to 200 piastres, and other articles in proportion. 

We must not mention Smyrna without noticing the very 
deserved tribute which Mr. Walpole pays to a gentleman, 
whose modesty cannot wholly withdraw him from public atten- 
tion; and who, if he would but produce them, must have 
acquired stores of valuable information during his residence 
in the east, which few are more capable of investing in an 
agreeable form. We know not if our pages ever meet his 
eye, but if they should chance to penetrate into the “ vales 
of Kent,” we hope he will listen to our call in his retirement. 


‘* Mr. Browne,’”’ says Mr. Walpole, ‘* was fortunate enough to 
become intimately acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Renouard, then 
chaplain of the factory, a man of learning, intelligence, and conge- 
nial studies, in whose society he passed many happy hours, and © 
with whom he contracted a sincere and cordial friendship.”” P. 176. — 


Lieutenant-Colonel Leake furnishes an interesting account — 
of some provinces in Asia Mimor, which he visited in 1800. — 
To the executors of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Squire, we — 
are indebted for the Syrian journals of that gentleman, from — 
which we willingly extract the following picturesque descrip- ~ 
tions of the castles of Damascus and Aleppo. 3 


‘¢ Damascus is situated on the west side of an extensive plain, 
bounded, for the most part, by distant mountains ; and, towards the 
eastern side, by part of the Desert. The direction of the town and 
suburbs, in their length, is nearly north and south, about two miles © 
and a half, and the greatest breadth, three quarters of a mile. The ~ 
town, properly so called, which is to the north, is not above three — 
miles in circuit. This is surrounded by a double wall, with round | 
towers at intervals, in a very decayed state, apparently built on the 
foundation of the ancient Saracen fortification. Formerly there was 7 
a ditch, but at present it is almost entirely filled up with rubbish; © 
and the mean, ill-built walls afford little defence to the city. The | 
castle is in the south-west angle of the town ; it is a good building, of 7 
a square figure, each side about two hundred yards long, and flanked / 
by twelve square towers, placed at the angles, and at intervals in the | 
sides. Under the entrance of this castle, are the remains of sume 
ancient armour, a part of a balista, and an instrument, which may 
have been made use of to discharge stones or darts. We did not see 
more than five guns in the fortress, and these of a very small calibre, 

2 
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badly mounted on the ramparts; within, is a small manufactory for 
P 


powder. The height of the walls of the castle exceeds eighty feet : 
they are extremely well built, most probably by the Saracen Caliphs; 
and are in very good preservation. ‘The town is watered by the 
Barrady, (the Abana of the Scriptures, the Chrysorrhoas of the 
Greeks) which, branching out into several small streams, passes 
through the gardens in different parts of the city : every house has 
its fountain. The largest, and most frequented of these coffee. 
houses in Damascus, is near Bab Salam, (the Gate of Peace) on 
the north side of the city; it is situated on a bridge, through which 
flows the principal stream of the Barrady. Before it passes this 
bridge, there is a small waterfall, and its banks are crowded with 
a variety of fruit-trees. ‘These objects, with the murmuring of the 
river flowing rapidly over its bed, and the rich and varied dress of 
the Turks, who appear the most respectable merchants of the town, 
compose a scene extremely gay and enlivening.” P. 313. 

«« This afternoon we were conducted to the castle. There was 
some difficulty in obtaining admission: the Pacha had said, that, in 
order to see the armoury, we must make particular application to 
the Reis Effendi. ‘The secretary hesitated on this important point, 
told the messenger he would talk to the Vizier on the subject, who 
gave orders to the Aga of the castle that we should be received. It 
is situated on an artificial height, towards the north-east part of the 
town, and is nearly of a circular figure. ‘The outer slope, from the 
summit of the hill to the bottom of the ditch, has been covered with 
masonry. The ditch 1s about sixty feet wide, and has a counterscarp . 
twenty feet high, formed partly of the natural rock, partly of masonry. 
The outer circumference along the edge of the ditch is nearly three 
quarters of a mile. The entrance is on the east side: the perpen. 
dicular height of the hill may be one hundred and twenty feet, from 
' the bottom of the ditch. The passage is supported by arches, sub- 
"stantial, well built, though in a very tasteless manner. After hav- 
1@ |) ing passed through three gates of solid iron, half an inch in thick. 
id | ness, we arrived at the interior of the castle; and were immediately 
es | conducted, to use the words of the Reis Effendi, to * the inexhaust. 
he | able treasury of Aleppo.’ 

: “ We entered a large well-built hall, arched and supported by 
> pillars, in which we literally saw nothing but a few arrows, damaged 
he |= sabres and musquets; a few dusty cuirasses, and some rusty iron 
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as | helmets, probably used in the time of the Crusades: these, with 
h; = some other rubbish, and wooden shovels, &c. composed the whole 
he © 


contents of the armoury. Every thing that relates to fortifications, 
of — or warlike implements, the Turks make of the utmost importance: 
ed = they imagine that the Franks are spies, that they wish to take plans 


she of their military works, and they show a ruined tower open on all 
me sides, and without any defence, with the greatest caution and jea- 
ay lousy. The walls of the castle are about sixteen feet high, and in 
see 


a very decayed state: they are certainly mounted with eannon, 
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but there is not a single gun on a carriage in the castle: besides, 
the Turks have shown the greatest economy ; for in many places 
one cannon has been divided into two, and placed in different parts 
of the rampart: the old guns scattered about the interior of the 
castle are in general of a small calibre, and perhaps all of them are 
not unserviceable. Near the entrance a gun with a bore five 
inches in diameter, is pointed through a loop-hole two inches in 
width. The castle is completely filled with houses, and quite a 
little town of itself: it is supplied with water by means of a well 
four hundred feet indepth. The water is raised by means of a reel, 
which raises one bucket, while the other descends: the reel turns 
round on a pivot, which rests on a small mass of masonry. The 
horse which works the machine, when the bucket arrives at the top, 
by a certain word from the driver, turns and continues his labour in 
a contrary direction. From the fortress is @ commanding view of 
the town. There are many cypresses interspersed through the city, 
which, with the domes and minarets of the mosques, the neat ap- 
pearance of the houses, and the gardens without, afford a magnifi- 
cent prospect to the beholder.” P. 331. 


Mr. wingy- sani’ Se sketches of Arabian manners, in his 
‘* Journey from Suez to Mount Sinai,” are not less vividly 
given. 


‘ We stopped near a well, where the water to us seemed excel- 
lent: the spot, too, was not without pretensions to beauty: there 
were some wild acacias about, and many tamarisks, and a profusion 
of the soda plant. One hails with delight any thing green in this 
part of the world. We filled our water-sacks, but rain came on, 
which was looked upon as a sort of prodigy ; at least, our Bedouins 
told us that they had seen none for four or five years. The storm 
soon blew over; but we pitched our tent for the night. The Arabs 
first thought of their coffee and pipes, and then, as usual, passed 
the time in telling stories; or singing them in a sort of recitative. 
This is their invariable custom when they stop at night, and fre- 
—_— on their march; and they insist upon it that the camels 

erive no Jess pleasure than themselves from this practice. We 
sometimes make Antonio explain these stories to us: they seem to 
relate to the loves of Bedouins; the persecution of bad, and the 
protection of good Genii, with much of magic ; and ending gene- 
rally in some happy spot of verdure discovered in the Desert.” 
P. 367. 

“ We narrowly escaped a very disagreeable event this morning. 
Gally Knight and myself, and one or two Arabs, had gone re 


and we were smoking our pipes under the shade of a rock, when the 
rest of the party came up evidently in great agitation. The Arab 
Awatt, who seemed to be the most concerned, and whose name was 
toudly repeated by the rest, came forward and told his a It ap- 
peared that Francois (destined always to get into scrapes from acci- 
dent, or his own fault) had begun by falling into a passion with his 
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dromedary, and ended by striking Awatt. The Arab fortunately 
restrained himself, and did not, as is usual, take immediate ven- 
geance with his dagger or his gun. Frangois was led up to us as a 
culprit: he was not allowed to quit his dromedary, and his stick 
was taken from him. The Bedouins looked fiercely at him, and 
rather suspiciously at us: they hardly gave time to Awatt to finish 
his story, (which he himself told with great composure) but inter- 
rupted him at every instant, by shouts and gestures very unplea- 
santly significant. As soon as he had concluded, the others began 
to scream all at once, some telling the story fifty times over in fift 

different ways; others describing the blow, and acting the whole — 
scene in pantomime. We were not quite in a disposition to be so 
much amused at this uproar, as we might have been had we been 
less interested spectators: however, the barbarians, as they are 
called, behaved admirably ; and after a little pause, and represent- 
ing the insult they had received, and appealing with great earnest- 
ness to the fidelity and care with which they had conducted us 
through the Desert, they ended by referring the dispute entirely to 
our decision. Francois was made to get down from his dromedary, 
and rebuked before them all with great solemnity; and we then 
turned round to the Arabs, and by means of Antonio, told them 
how much we were offended with the Greek, and that we hoped 
he never would forget that he owed bis life to their mercy; and 
when we began to express our concern, that after having travelled 
so many days and nights with them in peace, and so often eat toge- 
ther in each other's tents, any such misfortune should happen to 
disturb our friendship, they were soon appeased, and. coming up 
to us, kissed our hands and the crowns of our heads, and called us 
their Sultans, and said their lives were at our service. Awéatt and 
Frangois embraced ; and the generous savage passed suddenly from 
rage to the warmest affection and tenderness, vowing that from that 
moment he should look upon our servant as his brother.” P. 386. 


Mr. Cockerell’s visit to the labyrinth of Crete is a subject 
of much curiosity. This celebrated cavern has before been 
described in detail by no traveller excepting ‘Tournefort. 
The mouth of it lies in the ascent of a steep hill, about three 
miles from Agio Deka, a town sitnated near the ancient 
Gortys. No vestiges of buildings are discoverable about: its 
entrance, which is low, and encumbered with earth and fallen 
fragments. ‘This leads by a descent into a double vestibule, 
about forty-five feet by twenty-five, whence four door-ways, 
of which one only on the right is penetrable, conduct into the 
interior. Here the explorers took the necessary precaution 
of committing their clue to a trusty guard. The principal way 
which opens into many chambers is about eight feet wide, 
and as many hich, but in several places they were obliged to 
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creep.on their hands and knees. As they passed, they ob- 
served stones cut into convenient sizes, as if for the purposes 
of building, but there were no tracks of wheels on the path, 
which is nearly level throughout its whole extent, nor did 
they discover any vestiges of sarcophagi or niches for the 
reception of coffins. Many of the passages are choaked up, 
and a very small portion, in all not more than three quarters 
of a mile, remains accessible. The frequent turnings, and 
the designed irregularity of the corridors, where three or four 
openings are often at once presented to the traveller, speedily 
bewilder his recollection; and Mr. Cockerell’s party was at 
one time under much anxiety by the loss of a poor lunatic 
Greek, who had wandered unperceived into one of the pas- 
sages. Attracted, as he assured them, by the likeness of two 
of the company to St. Michael and St. George, he had run 
beside their horses all the way from Candia, and it was not 
till after a long search that he was found in one of the must 
distant chambers. The cavities are generally remarkably 
dry, but in the remotest room, called Trapezi, a small sprin 
exudes, which produces a kind of fungus. Mr. Cockerell 
saw nothing in the style and manner of the excavation which 
could in the least convey to him a clear conception of its ori- 
ginal intention. From the qualities of the rock, a sandy 
freestone easily to be cut, and its vicinity to Gortys, he con- 
jectures that it served the purposes of a quarry, and that its 
mazes were formed for secondary objects, the concealment of 
property, or the security of prisoners; but in spite of the 
opposition of Strabo and Pausanias, he is inclined to believe 
that it is the identical labyrinth alluded to in the writings of 
antiquity. ) 

The inscription which Mr. Belzoni found on the western 
wall of the great chamber of the pyramid of Cephrenes, is 


thus literally translated by Mr. Usko, who thinks it incom- 
plete. 


“ wa fatahh-hum, and opened them, 
al mudilim, the master, 
Mohammed ben Ahhmed, Mohammed son of Ahhmed, 
al-hhuggiar, the stone-cutter, 
wa dhalik, and likewise 
al mudllim, the Master, 
Othman. 
hhadera (There) was present 
wal malia, also the king, 
Aly Mokhammed, 
awwalan, at first, 
wa Leghiak, and Leghlak.”” P. 456. 
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Mr. Lee, the Arabic professor in the university of Cam- 
bridge, suspects that the words of the inscription have been 
transposed, and arranges it in the following order : 


«“ The master, Mohammed, son of Ahmed, the stone-cutter, 

4 first opened them; and upon this (occasion) were present El 

Melek Othman, and the master (Othman) and Mohammed Lug- 
; 14k.” 


The ‘“ masters,” it seems, are clerks of government distri- 

buted through the towns of Egypt to collect tribute, &c. 

. To illustrate his version, Mr. Lee refers to a passage in 

_  Abdallaty’s account of Egypt, in which it appears, that in 

the year 1196, the Sultan Othman took down and destroyed 

a part of the third pyramid. Nothing, to be sure, is said of 

his opening the second, but Mr. Lee thinks it probable he 

might do so at the same time. Both Mr. Lee and Mr. Usko 

entertain reasonable doubts whether the inscription has been 

copied correctly. 

We extract from Mr. Whittington’s Journal of a Tour 

_ through part of Little Tartary, the whole of which, as relates 

_ to a country seldom visited and imperfectly known, is highly 

. valuable, the following account of a settlement of Prussian 
sectaries. It is a pleasing and a singular picture. 


‘‘ An interval of a few versts, and the river Berda, divide the 
last village of the Nogays from the first of the Prussian Mennonists. 
The accompanying change of scene was one of the most extraor- 
dinary which occurred in our diversified journey ; for the appear- 
ance of mercantile activity which enlivens the Bazar of Nacht- 
chivan, is hardly more striking than that of agricultural industry 
and regularity which surrounds the settlements of these German 
sectaries. Their villages wear a delightful aspect of neatness and 
comfort. The clean wooden houses, backed by well-built barns 
and outhouses, are fronted by small paled gardens, and stand em- 
bosomed in orchards of cherry-trees. The hospitable interior of 
these dwellings, is in unison with the promise of the exterior ; and 
the surrounding Stepp, by the exertions of the colonists, has been 
covered with crops of flourishing corn, which reminded us of the 
richest parts of the Ukraine. These industrious settlers, who came 
from the neighbourhood of Dantzig, left the Prussian dominions in 
consequence of being required to bear arms, which is inconsistent 
_ __ with the religious tenets of their sect. They passed into Russia in 
___the summers of 1803 and 1804, were well received by the govern- 
ment, and were presented with the tract of land which they now 
-— occupy, covering about forty square miles to the east of the Mo- 

loshnia river. Each of them, who declared himself capable of sup- 
" ‘porting a farm, received a portion of sixty-four desatines (about 
-— 130acres) of the Stepp. The others settled as servants and labour- 
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ers. Their whole population amounts to 2621, (of which number 
1334 are males) and has been increased by 700 since their first 
arrival. Their villages are nineteen in number, but they have, at 
present, only two places of worship. They seemed well contented 
with their situation, and spoke highly of the fertility of the natural 
soil, which returns, in good years, fifteen for one. They experience 
no annoyance from the neighbouring Nogays, and complain of 
nothing but of the dryness of the climate, and of the inroads of 
wolves upon their flocks. The stock of horned cattle and sheep, 
which they brought with them, has considerably increased, and 
fetches high prices in the markets of Russia. They make a kind 
of coarse linen for their own use, and were about to undertake the 
manufacture of cloth for the same purpose. They preserve, as 
much as possible, the usages and language of their country, and, 
with the exception of a few Russian labourers, have received no 
mixture of foreigners into their society. There is another colony 
of Germans, on the west side of the Moloshnia, who bear an in- 
different character, and with whom the Mennonists have no inter- 
course. 

*“* At the distance of four versts from Altona, the last German 
village, we crossed the Moloshnia, a small river, which, like the 
Berda, and others of this neighbourhood, is choaked at the mouth 
by the sand which its own stream brings down. Terpenia, which 
stands on its right bank, is one of eight villages inhabited by the 
Duchobortzi, or Worshippers of the Spirit, a sect of Russians who 
reject the use of priests and pictures, and who, after undergoing 
much persecution, have been collected and settled on this spot, 
during the reign of the present Emperor. Their population was 
stated to us at 1500 males. In dress and deportment they did not 
appear to differ from the common Russians; but on learning that 
we were travellers from a distant country, they were eager to ma- 
nifest to us their hospitality and good-will. They would receive no 
recompence for the refreshments which we had taken, and even 
crowded round our carriage with presents of live fowls, sufficient to 
stock it for several days. We had nothing but money to offer them 
in return, and this they steadily refused, saying, ‘ God forbid that 
we should rob a stranger.’ Their kindness did not even end here; 
for just as we were obliged to drive off, the Starista, or chief pea- 
sant, a venerable old man, advanced with solemnity, and publicly 
presented us with bread in the name of the village.’? P. 470. 


In our notice of Mr. Dodwell’s Travels in Greece, we en- 
tered into a detail of the Abbé Fourmont’s devastations at 
Sparta. A communication, connected with this subject, 
from the Earl of Aberdeen, and printed in Mr. Walpole’s 
former volume, has called up a S eeibe of the miserable 


Abbé’s barbarisms and impostures in the person of M. Raoul 
Rochette ; and Lord Aberdeen now addresses a letter to Mr. 
Walpole, explanatory of some misapprehensions into which 
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the French antiquary has fallen. This is a plain straight for- 
ward statement relative to the modern Greek chapel at Amy- 
cle, which, in 1728, the learned Abbé described as the 
temple of the goddess Onga, and for which he fabricated the 
well known inscription, Ovyas metepxepatees. ‘The audacit 
and absurdity of the Gallic ‘‘ 2awapriatin@,” as he had the 
hardihood to style himself, needed little corroboration ; but 
we rejoice to find that Lord Aberdeen (and we know not 
where to look for a more competent judgment) believes the 
Abbé’s rasemends and renversemends to be equally fictitious 
with his inscriptions. ‘The noble lord is persuaded that no 
person who has been in the country will credit a single word 
respecting them; and that the destruction of Sparta, of Her- - 
_  mione, of Treezene, of Argos, of Phliasia, and of Pheneus, 
were only ‘so many imaginary flourishes introduced “ pour 
rendre illustre son vogage.” 

We must not omit to notice the dignified, temperate, and 
liberal tone, in which Lord Aberdeen has delivered his re- 
marks, a tone which cannot be too much imitated by all who 
have to speak the language of controversy. 

We have gone through the chief papers in Mr. Walpole’s 
volume: the rest chiefly relate to inscriptions copied in vari- 
ous parts of Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt. ‘The extracts 
which we have given sufficiently speak for the value of the 
work, and few persons who are engaged on the subjects to 
which it belongs will be content before they possess it entire. 
We shall sincerely rejoice to hear the announcement of future 
volumes ; and we trust that by the call for reprints of those 
which have already appeared, the editor will be enabled to 
relieve them, by a wholly new and methodical arrangement, 
from the only defect which we have observed. 
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y — Art. IV. An Analysis of Egyptian Mythology ; to which is 
a subjoined a critical Examination of the Remains of 
- ow tgyptian Chronology. By J.C. Prichard, M.D. Arch. 


t, |) WE are at a loss what to say of this book. It displays a 
'§ |) good deal of learning, joined to no small portion of research ; 
le |§ and yet we cannot help thinking, that the author has thrown 
ul F) away his time on a very unprofitable subject. Such works 
are now every where received with a feeling of suspicion, in 


ch ~ regard to the object which they are meapt to serve; turning 
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the mind of the reader against the author from the very out- 
set, and making him slow to believe that there is not, occa- 
sionally, more intended than meets the eye. Nor can it be 
asserted, that there is no ground for such jealousy. The 
writings of Volney, of Dupuis, and of a certain baronet 
who contributes largely to the Classical Journal, have 
created a very general distaste for that mystical nonsense, 

which blends all religions in one, and gives to them all the 
same origin, and nearly the same history. We are, how- 
ever, far from insinuating that Dr. Prichard has had any 
sinister views, in prosecuting his Analysis of Egyptian 
Mythology. On the contrary, judging by his professions, 

we are bound to think favourably of his intentions, and to 
regard his book as having no other object, than the elucida- 
tion of a very obscure, a very ancient, and a very general 
superstition : ‘the proper understanding of which, he seems 
to imagine, will throw a strong light upon the history of the 
human. mind, as connected with the notions and the habits 
associated with all prime vé al idolatry. Moreover, when he 
has occasion to speak of Christianity, we think it right to 
say, that he uniformly expresses himself with becoming 
veneration, and with a just sense of its inestimable import- 
ance to mankind, in respect both of this life and of the 
next, And, in one word, as Dr. Prichard has carefully 
eschewed the impieties and scepticism of modern mysta- 
gogues, we have nothing at issue with him, on the head of 
religious belief, to detain us a moment longer from the ana- 
jysis of his volume. 

We are informed in the Preface that the world is indebted 
for this public ation to some observations which the late Dr. 
Murray, of Edinburgh, made on the writings of Jablonski, 
in an Appendix to ‘the third edition of Bruce’s Travels. 
From the facts contained in Jablonski’s laborious work, the 
editor of Bruce, it should seem, conceived himself justified 
in —s the conclusion, 


That the Egyptian religion is the produce of the country, 
walle to itself, and without any marks of foreign improvement 
or innovation. Isis, Osiris, Ammoun, Typhon, and Thoth, are 
natives of Egypt, receive their names from its vernacular lan- 
guage, and worship from its physical situation.” 


Dr. Prichard is disposed to combat this conclusion. It is 
well known, too, that Jablonski himself drew, from the 
numerous facts which he had collected, an inference directly 
the reverse of that maintained by Dr. Murray; regarding, 
as our anthor remarks, the Egyptian Mythology, as allied in 
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its origin to the superstitions of Eastern Asia, and esteem- 
ing the writings of the Brahmans among the sources whence 
we may expect to derive a further and most important eluci- 
dation of its doctrines. ‘The labours of Sir W. Jones, of 
Mr. Colebrooke, and others, have rendered familiar to us 
the doctrines of the Hindoos, on the great questions which 
respect the existence and attributes of the Deity, and the 
nature of the thinking principle in man: from an unbiassed 
comparison of which, with the most authentic records of 
Egyptian superstition, most readers, we imagine, will be 
ready to adopt the opinion of the learned antiquary just 
named, that in ancient times there did exist a connection, 
or at least a frequent intercourse, between the hierophants of 
the Nile and the Ganges. It must, no doubt, be admitted 
that the languages of India and of Egypt have scarcely any 
thing in common; and that this remarkable circumstance 
affords some plausibility to the hypothesis of the Scottish 
Professor, relative to the insulated character of the African 
idolatry. But it deserves to be noticed that there is nearly 
as little affinity between the original languages of Greece 
and Rome, and the ancient Coptic, as between this Jast and 
the vernacular speech of India; and yet no one will deny 
that the mythology of the Greeks and Romans was imported 
to them from Memphis and Thebes. Besides Dr. Murray’s 
argument is made to prove too much, to be hastily admitted 
either by the antiquary or the divine; for it not only led him 
to maintain that the superstition of Egypt was indigenous, 
but that the people themselves were equally peculiar to the 
soil; having derived their origin neither from Adam nor 
from Noah. We have not happened to see the Essay in 
which this absurd position is laid down; so contradictory as 
Dr. P. observes, to the testimony of the Sacred Records, to 
the earliest memorials of mankind, and so much at variance 
with the general observations that result from a survey of 
the organized world, and the distribution of our species over 
the globe. 

There are two or three material points in which a striking 
resemblance may be traced between the religious doctrines 
of India and of Egypt; and which, we think, establish 
completely the opinion maintained by Jablonski in regard to 
the common origin of the two superstitions. In particular, 
the tenets of emanation and absorption, and all the extra- 
vagant notions arising from these, whether as applied to the 
moral agency of man, or to his final destiny—to the trans- 
migration of his soul from one body to another, or to its 
ujtimate immersion into the great parent spirit—present 
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themselves to us under the very same aspect in the writings 
of Menu, and in the records of the Egyptian priests. Both 
orders of devotees appear to have held the opinion, that at 
a certain period in the lapse of ages, or at the termination 
of the great cycle, when the heavens themselves were tu be 
dissolved and melt away, and nothing was to remain except 
the primeval spirit—both gods and men, and all souls of 
inferior rank were to be absorbed. We may likewise per- 
ceive tokens of the same agreement, in the progress of the 
doctrines just specified, into that of Pantheism; hence, into 
the worship of the physical elements; then, into a species 
of Manicheism, or the tenet of the Double Principle ; and 
lastly, perhaps into the mere allegorical veneration of the 
divine attributes, which constituted the chief ceremonies in 
the mysteries of the Pagan philosophers. In short, there 
appears to us to be such a striking similarity between the 
doctrines and usages of the ancient Indians and Egyptians, 
that we cannot easily conjecture on what grounds Dr. Mur- 
ray founded his opinion, that the latter people were totally 
unconnected with every other on the face of the earth, whe- 
ther in point of genealogy, or of religious ideas. 

Besides, the institution of Castes in Egypt is of itself a 
strong fact in favour of those, who maintain that there must 
have been a lengthened intercourse between the mystics of 
that country and of Eastern Asia. Strabo mentions in a 
very summary manner the division of the Egyptian nation 


into classes. He distinguishes the two higher ranks, 4 
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namely, the sacerdotal and military classes ; including the | 
remainder of the community under the designation of the ; 


agricultural class, to whom he assigns the employments of 
agriculture and the arts. According to Diodorus, who, it 
may be remarked, differs a little in his subdivisions from 


those of Herodotus, the people of Egypt were arranged as 7 


follows, 
1. The Sacerdotal Order, 
2. The Military, 
3. The Herdsmen, 
4. The Agricultural aod Commercial Class, 
5. The Artificers, or labouring Artisans; 


vesteg 
tee 


In Egypt, as in India, the employments of all these / 


classes were hereditary, and no man was allowed by the law 
to engage in any occupation diflerent from that in which he 
had been educated by his parents. ‘This prohibition, as Dr. 
P. observes, must obviously have extended further than the 
limitation of the above-mentioned classes, each of which 
comprehended a variety of distinct occupations. Hence it 
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would appear, that every class was subdivided into a number 
of castes, the individuals composing each, being bound to 
follow a particular profession inherited from their ancestry. 

Were we disposed to follow out the parallel to a greater 
tength, we might quote many points of resemblance between 
the religious ceremonies of india, and those of Egypt; and 
particularly such as respected the personal usages of the 
priests, in regard to purity and abstinence. But,this enquiry 
is not the main object of the work before us, although it is 
assigned by the author as the reason which induced him to 
publish it. Before, however, we leave the topic altogether, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise, that Dr. 
Prichard makes no allusion to the work of the Abbé Du- 
bois, published two or three years ago in London, and 
which gives the best account we have any where seen of the 
domestic lile of the Hindoo Brahman. 

Proceeding, then, to the proper subject of the book in 
hand, we may remind the reader, that among the learned, 
there have been three different opinions maintained, as to the 
origin of idolatry in the world. One class of writers hold 
that all superstition is merely a corruption of the true reli- 
gion revealed by God to the first families of mankind, and 
accordingly that the most extravagant ceremonies which are 


| any where practised, may be traced back to some tradition 


conveyed from ancient times, and which has been deprived 
of its original meaning by the foolish imaginations of igno- 
rantmen. ‘The next class of authors ascribe the first begin- 
nings of idolatry to gratitude and reverence for distinguished 
individuals, who either by their valour or their genius had 
conferred signal advantages upon their countrymen; and 
who after their death were first commemorated as public 


| benefactors, and subsequently raised to the honours of divi- 
_ nity. The last set of mythologists are of opinion, that man- 
» kind originally worshipped the elements, or physical powers 


of nature, personified under various names and forms, and 
represented to the imagination as performing certain offices 
in the character of voluntary agents. ‘“‘ J’ai prouvé,” says 
Dupuis, “ parles temoignages historiques de tous les peuples 


| du monde, par l'inspection de leurs monumens religieux et 
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politiques, par les divisions et distributions de l’ordre sacré 
et de l'ordre social, enfin par lautorité des anciens philoso- 
phes, que c’est a l'univers et a ses parties, que primitive- 
ment et le plus generalement, les hommes ont attribué l'idée 
de la divinité. Ainsi ce qui a da étre se trouve avoir eté 
effectivement. Cette verité, qui a deja eté appergue par 
d'autres, m'a conduit a une seconde, qui paroit leur avoir 
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echappée, quoiqu’elle fat cependant une consequence neces- 
saire de la premiere; c’est que le premier moyen d’explica- ~ 
tion, et celui que plus generalement on puisse employer, — 
doit etre de rapporter au jeu de causes naturelles les an- — 
ciennes fictions sur la divinité. Les Dieux etant la nature — 
elle méme, histoire des Dieux est donc celle de la nature; ~ 
et comme elle n’a point d’autres avantures que ses pheno- — 
meves, les aventures des Dieux seront donc les phenomenes |~ 
de la nature mis en allegories.” : 
Dr. Prichard has taken his place among the physical al- — 
legorists. ‘The human being, he seems to think, originally — 
worshipped the ‘‘ pure spirit of Nature,” under visible forms, 
emblematical of the several energies manifested in physical 
phenomena. He accounts, too, for hero worship, by ima- 
ining that an astronomical romance, the ‘Twelve Labours of 
Sientes for example, might in the course of time become 
associated with the memory of a celebrated warrior, or even 
of a killer of wild beasts. 


“‘ We find,”’ says he, ‘ nearly a parallel instance in the history 
of the northern nations. The first Odin was an ancient god of the — 
Gothic tribes before the era of their emigration from the wilds of ~ 
Scythia. There are many circumstances which render it probable ~ 
that he was the Indian Buddha, who is still adored by the roving ~ 
nations of northern Asia, from China to the Caspian sea. But the 
Scandinavian hero, whose adventures are celebrated in the Edda, 
was a chieftain who lived at a comparatively late period, and who 
seems to have assumed the name of the god, in order to facilitate 
his conquests, and acquire the veneration of his people.—In like 
manner, it would appear that the Egyptian priests, who introduced 
into Greece the worship of each particular divinity, found it expe-/~ 
dient, in order to facilitate the reception of foreign rites, to con- 7 
nect the object of their worship with some local traditions, and to'~ 
engraft their allegorical mythologue on the legend of some chief- ~ 
tain, whose barbarian achievements were already the theme of — 
popular song. It was probably in this way that the rites of Am-~ 
mon, who was worshipped at Diospolis, under the form of a ram,’ 
or of a statue with a ram’s head, became identified with Zeus, a7 
king of Crete, whose tomb was long afterwards to be seen on” 
Mount Ida. It was, perhaps, thus that the attributes of Bacchus” 
or Osiris, which were older by many centuries than the foundation” 
of the Cadmeian Thebes, came to be ascribed to a Beeotian prince,” 
who was celebrated as the leader of festive mirth.” : 


Proceeding on the ground of physical allegory, Osiris 
must be regarded as a word expressive of all the generative 
or fecundating principles in nature ; and the term Jsis mus 
be held to denote whatever is prolific, or capable of being” 
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rendered so by the influence of the former. Osiris is the 
- male; Isis is the female, considered as principles, or physi- 
- cal properties. Hence the one becomes the sun, and the 
other the moon; the latter, in this view, being regarded as 
the recipient of the fertilizing influence of the solar rays, 
and as the seat of the passive powers of production, at least 
' in the first instance ; and hence, too, the mythological doc- 
- trine that Isis, or, according to her more familiar names, 
' Diana, Latona, and Lucina, presided over child-birth, and 
other prolific operations of nature. : 

The idea that the moon exerts an influence favourable to 
propagation, is, as Dr. P. remarks, so strange and absurd, 
that we are at a loss to imagine how it can have arisen in 
any one instance; but it is still more astonishing to find that 
similar fictions have been extended through a great part of 





> the pagan world. Even the barbarous Greenlanders, sprung 
> from the remote Esquimaux of the Labrador coast, believe, 
* as Egede informs us, that the moon now and then comes 

down to pay their wives a visit. ‘The latter, in order to pre- 
y vent the lunar deity from taking any improper familiarities, 


~ are careful to spit upon their fingers, and rub their bodies 
- before they go to sleep. For asimilar reason, continues the 
- author, the young maids are afraid to stare long at the moon, 
imagining that they incur a danger of becoming pregnant. 
At an eclipse of the moon, no woman ventures to go abroad. 

The fable of Isis and Osiris is well known to every reader 
of Platarch; we shall therefore only give a brief outline of 
it, abridged from the pages now before us. ‘Typhon, the 
enemy of Osiris, having formed a stratagem against him, got 
him into his power, nailed him up in a chest, and threw him 
into the Nile. ‘This event took place on the seventeenth day 
of the month Athyri, when the sun was in Scorpio. 

_ The fauns and satyrs having discovered the crime, gave 
information of it to Isis, who immediately cut off one of the 
. | locks of her hair, put on mourning robes, and wandered to 
_ and fro over the whole earth, in quest of the chest. At length 
- falling in with some children, who chanced to witness its fate, 
she learned that the vessel had been transmitted to the sea by 
the Tanitic mouth of the holy river. 

Finding that the chest had been carried by the waves to the 
coast of Byblos, she repaired thither in search of it. The 
vehicle, however, had taken refuge in the branches of a ta- 
marisk bush, which quickly shot up and became a large tree, 
growing round the chest, and inclosing it on all sides, so 
that it could not be seen. The king of the country, amazed 
at the vast size the tree had so quickly acquired, ordered it 
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to be cut down, and made a pillar of it,. to support the roof 
of his palace; the chest being still concealed in the trunk, 
thus transferred to the royal dwelling. Isis entreated the 
queen that the pillar might be given to her: and, cutting it 
up with care, A took out the sarcophagus of Osiris, when, 
throwing herself upon it, she uttered such a scream as to 
frighten to death the youngest of the king’s children. 

She returned to Egypt with the body of her husband, and 


_ deposited the chest in a remote place: but Typhon, their in- 
_ veterate enemy, hunting by moonlight, happened to meet 


with it, and recognizing the corpse, divided it into four- 
teen pieces, which he scattered about the country, Isis, be- 
ing made acquainted with this second outrage, went again 
in search of the dispersed remains of her husband’s body, 
sailing over the fenny parts of the country in a boat made of 
papyrus. She recovered them all except one, which having 
been thrown into the Nile, had been devoured by the lepi- 
dotus, phagrus, and oxyrynchus. These fishes were ever 
after held in abomination by the Egyptians. In place of the 
lost section of Osiris, thus swallowed up by the unclean 
fishes, Isis consecrated the phellus, which is still used in the 
solemnities of the people of Egypt. At length, however, 
the mangled god returned from the shades; Typhon was 
again subdued; and Isis becoming ence more pregnant, bore 
the infant Harpocrates. = - 

There can be no doubt but that this clumsy fiction bears 
some allusion to physical and astronomical phenomena, and 
moreover that it ought to be explained on precisely the same 
principles as the death of Adonis and the rape of Proser- 
pine. In autumn, when the leaves fell from the trees, and 
the powers of nature seemed to languish, the Egyptians, Lyri- 
ans, Phrygians, and Greeks, employed themselves in such su- 
perstitious observances, as denoted the sentiments of privation 
and alarm. The fertilizing qualities of the upper region had 
become inactive, or effete. Osiris, or Adonis, according to 
the phraseology of the worshipper, had suffered a temporary 
death ; and Isis, or Venus, the prolific principle of the sub- 
lunary world, was heard to bewail her loss. But the spring 
once more returns, and all nature rejoices. Isis recovers her 
beloved Osiris ; 


‘Et tum forte hilares per compita rustica pagi 
Mulcebant sociis pectora fessa jocis ; 
Illo quippe die tandem renovatus Osiris 
Excitat in fruges germina lata novas.” 


The following passage from Macrobius, quoted by our 
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author, illustrates very well the ceremonies performed in Sy- 
ria in honour of Adonis. 


« The worshippers of nature deified the upper hemisphere of the 
world under which we dwell, giving it the name of Venus, and 
termed the inferior hemisphere Proserpine. Accordingly, the 
goddess of the Lyrians, or Phenicians, is feigned to lament when 
the sun, in his annual progress through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, enters a part of the lower hemisphere, or that division 
which is considered as the inferior half. When the sun arrives at 
the lower signs, and the days begin to shorten, Venus is repre- 
sented as lamenting him, as if he were snatched away from her by 
death, and detained by Proserpine; that is to say, by the power 
which presides over the lower circle of the world and the antipodes. 
Again, they pretend that Adonis is restored to Venus, when the 
sun, having made his way through the six inferior signs, begins to 
traverse the region of our upper hemisphere, bestowing upon us 
an increase of light and longer days. As soon as he had passed 
the vernal equinox, the goddess was said again to rejoice, the 
fields and pastures becoming now verdant with corn and fresh 
herbage, and the trees with new foliage. It was on this account, 
continues Mac-obius, that the ancients dedicated to Venus the 
month of April. He observes, that Adonis was said to have been 
killed by a wild boar, which was an emblem of winter: and de- 
scribes a statue representing the goddess in the period of grief and 
lamentation, which was adorned with the symbols of Nature 
mourning in the winter season. The same author subjoins, that 
the Phrygians worshipped Attis, and the mother of the gods, with 
similar rites: and infers, that all these ceremonies certainly re- 
lated to the sun, because after the descent of the god into the 
nether world had been solemnized with mourning and lamentation, 
a period of mirth and joyful festivities ensued ; the commence- 
ment of which happened exactly at the time when the sun 
overcomes the power of darkness, and renders the day longer than 
the night. The festival of rejoicing was terminated on the day 
termed Hilaria, that is, the twenty-fifth of March.” 


The concluding remark of Macrobius is still more im- 
portant, viewed in relation to the present inquiry. 


‘“‘ The same religious customs,” says he, “ prevail in Egypt, 
under different names; for it is well known that Osiris is no other 
than the sun, and Isis than the earth, or terrene nature; and the 
same circumstances which led to the worship of Adonis and Attis, 
gave rise to the alternate repetitions of mournful and jcyful festi- 
vals, in the superstitions of Egypt.” 


A variety of authors, both Christian and Pagan, have re- 
marked the affiuity which subsisted between the Egyptian, 
the Syrian, and the Grecian mythology, in relation to the 
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gods which represented the solar influence: and among all 
these nations the ceremonies bore a reference to the self same 
principle, denoting —“ hanc esse mortem Osiridis cum fruges 
reddunt terre; inventionem vero cum fruges genitali terre 
fomento concept, nova rursus Ceperint procreatione ge- 
nerari. 

But as the heat of the sun is not the only physical cause 
of the production of organized beings, or rather, we should 
say, the only fertilizing quality in nature, the attributes of 
Osiris were not limited to such as belonged to his character 
as the father of light and warmth. Thus, in Egypt, where 
moisture is so necessary for fertilizing the arid soil, water was 
+ atte as a portion of this generative divinity. Plutarch 
informs us, that the Egyptians ‘held the Nile to be the 
parent and saviour of their country, and an emanation from 
Osiris ;” and there are, as Dr. Prichard observes, so many 
passages in the ancient authors which identify Osiris and the 

ile, that two of the most learned writers of modern times, 
Joseph Scaliger and Selden, were persuaded that they were 
the same, or that Osiris was, in the original and proper sense, 
a personification of the sacred river. 

When the Nile was regarded as Osiris, or the active cause, | 
Isis, or the passive cause, was referred to the land of Egypt, 
which is fertilized or rendered prolific by the iiundation ; so 
strictly, says our author, did the interpreters adhere to the 
principles of the physical allegory, of which we have sur- f 
veyed a part. But the more profound and learned of the 
Egyptians, he continues, generalized their ideas, and repre- 
sented Osiris as a type of the element of moisture, or of 
water universally, which they regarded as the great genial 
principle of all nature, calling forth and cherishing the fruits 
of the earth. This dogma was one of the principles of that 
physiology, or doctrine respecting nature, which Thales, the 
founder of the Ionic school, is said to have learned in Egypt; 
and it appears to have been borrowed from thence by some 
Grecian mystics, even before the age of Thales. We may 
sum up the whole, however, in the words of Dr. Prichard 
himself, who is a complete and well initiated disciple of the 
allegorical school. 















‘“* Osiris clearly seems to have represented the active energy ¢ 
nature, the beneficent or generative influence of the elements 
wherever exhibited; Isis, the passive cause, or the prolific powers 
of nature, in the sublunary world. Hence Osiris was sometime 
worshipped in the sun, whose rays vivify and gladden the earth, ané 
at whose return in the vernal season, all its organized productiot 
receive anew generation: and sometimes in the Nile whose wate 
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bestow riches on the land of Egypt. Isis, as we have shewn from 
the repeated assertions of the ancient writers was the earth or 
sublunary nature in general; or in a more confined sense, the 
soil of Egypt which is overflowed by the Nile; or the prolific and 
genial principle, the goddess of generation and all production. 
Considered jointly, Osiris and Isis are the universal being, the soul 


of nature, corresponding with the Pantheus, or Masculo.feminine 
Jupiter of the Orphic verses.” 


The classical reader requires not to be reminded that the 
mythologists of Greece and Rome as well as those of Egypt, 
were wont to introduce physical notions into their narratives 
respecting the adventures and exploits of the gods, Of 
Vesta, Ovid in his Fasti, remarks, 


‘¢ Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam.”’ 


Jupiter is almost every where taken for the visible firmament, 
or for rain, thunder, and other metéorological phenomena. 
The word Venus, in like manner used generically, conveys to 
the mind of the reader the same ideas that are connected | 
with the Egyptian term Isis; those namely of fecundity and 
production. But the most singular idea of procreative energy 
is that which exhibits Jupiter as at once male and female ; 
whence the epithet, occasionally applied to him, of Zeenvobndu:, 
Zeus aponv vyevero, Levs apCeor® ewdrero wun. 

This notion is no doubt more strictly connected with the 
doctrine of pantheism, of which Virgil gives the outline in 
the four following verses : 


‘“¢ Principio ceelum ac terras, camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa-per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 


The Greeks and Romans, as every one knows, never pos-. 
sessed the pure system of what we may here call natural 
religion, or the worsliip of the elements, for they contrived in 
the earliest periods of their history to associate the allegori- 
cal exploits of the gods so closely with human character, that 
it became impossible to say, how much belonged to the 
astronomical hero, and how much to the hero-mortal. Bac- 
chus and Hercules, it is very clear, were originally meant to 
represent in Europe the solar deity worshipped on the banks 
of the Nile under the name of Osiris ; but it is equally clear 
that, to a native of Boeotia or Magna Grecia, these terms 
could only recall to mind the exploits and benefactions of two 
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distinguished men. ‘To have a correct notion, therefore, of 
the primitive form of the curious superstition of which we 
are now speaking, it is necessary te consult the most ancient 
records of Egyptian and Phenician history; and in sach a 
review we have no doubt it will be found that ‘* all men vain 
by nature and ignorant of God, could not out of the good 
things that are seen, know Him that is ; neither by consider- 
ing the works did they acknowledge the work-master ; but 
deemed either fire or wind, or the swift air, or the circle of 
the stars, or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to be 
the gods which govern the world.” Sabiisi, we verily believe 
to have been the origin of all idolatry. Hero-worship ap- 
pears to have been subsequently engrafted upon it, in pro- 
portion as men found vanity to gratify, and objects to be 
gained by adulation. Onthis point Dr. P. imagines that he is 
opposed to Warburton, whom he represents as teaching that 
the worship of deified men preceded the adoration ‘of the sun 
or moon, in the eastern parts of the world. Now it strikes us 
that Warburton does not express himself at all decidedly on 
this question. ‘The quotation from Cicero merely proves that 
certain human beings had been raised to divine honours; a 
fact which is no where denied; and we do not recollect that 
the learned bishop maintains that all mythology ought to be 
traced to the practice now mentioned. 

Besides the good principles of light, heat, and moisture, 
which are necessary to the production and existence of or- 
ganized beings, there were also in the mythological creed of 
Egypt the evil principles of darkness, cold, and destruction. 
‘The worshippers at Memphis and Thebes had not only their 
Vsiris and Isis ; they had moreover their Typhon, who stands 
opposed to Osiris, just as Ahriman does to Ormuzd in the 
religion of Persia. ‘The chief ditference between these two 
systems seems, as Dr. P. observes, to consist in this circum- 
stance that the Egyptian fable is more entirely founded on 
physical Sag oe In the Persian doctrine, Ahriman was 
not simply a personification of natural evil: his attributes 
comprehended also moral evil ; but as we have seen that Osi- 
ris was physical good, or the productive or generative power, . 
so Typhon seems to have represented all the destructive causes 
innature. When Osiris was taken for light, Typhon stood for 
darkness: when Osiris was moisture, Typhon was heat and 
draught: when Osiris was the fertilizing Nile, Typhon was 
the barren sea: when Osiris was recognized as the northern 
winds, so salubrious in upper Egypt, Typhon was the T'yfoon, 
or southern blast, which blows from the desert and burns 
every thing that has life. In short, whatever as Plutarch says, 
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is turbulent, or noxious, or disorderly in irregular seasons, or 
a distempered condition of the air, or in eclipses of the sun 
and moon, are incursions, and representations, and even parts 
of Typhon. 

To complete the Egyptian triad, a third person is still 
wanting ; and it seems doubtful whether the vacant place 
should be filled by Serapis or Horus. There were two per- 
sonages of the latter name ; the one the brother, and the other 
the son of Osiris: and Dr. Prichard thinks that it was the 
younger divinity which, together with his father and Ty- 
phon, composed the pantheistic triad of the Egyptian mytho- 
logists. 

“Phe attributes of Horus are not very well defined ; and, in- 
deed, when we consider the unlimited operations of Osiris as 
the benign principle of all life and happiness, nothing appears 
more superfluous than this Apollo or Bacchus of the Nile, 
lt would seem, however, that as Osiris and Typhon were the 
generating and destroying powers; so Horus was the reno- 
vator or preservor of nature, who in his conflicts with Typhon 
overcomes for a time the evil principle, and partially restores 
the dominion of the good. ; 

There was in like manner a female triad corresponding to 
the male divinities just mentioned, namely Isis, Nephtbys, and 
Boubastes, whose attributes were of a passive description, 
and fitted to co-operate with those of their respective counter- 
parts, in the production of good or of evil. As Horus was 
invested with certain procreative energies, so as even to 
be identified with Priapus in his worship and figure, it na- 
turally followed that Boubastes should have assigned to her 
the various offices of Lucina or the diva triformis. Nephthys 
the wife of Typhon does not, however, appear to have, like 
her husband, confined her power to works of mischief; for she 
occasionally presents herself in the character and offices, not 
only of Juno, the queen of the gods, but even in that of 
Venus: though, as our author states it, in what respects she 
resembled the Grecian Venus, except in the looseness of her 
character, it would be very diflicult to say; and this was too 
common a failing among heathen goddesses to furnish occa- 
sion for any particular remark. 

It would be extremely tiresome to go over the whole 
Egyptian pautheon, or to attempt the genealogy of gods who 
differ so little from one another, that one is occasionally found 
to discharge all the offices attributed to all the others. It 
would he more agreeable to find out, something like a prin- 
ciple upon which 1 explain..their family connection, apd to 
ascertain whether the various. pang and functions mens 
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tioned by mythologists did not after all respect the sun alone, 
in different parts of his annual course, and whether on this 
principle, the divinities of Egypt may not all be reduced to 
a system of astronomical allusion. As the figures in the 
zodiac represent animals which were sacred to particular 
gods, it has been presumed that the gods themselves were 
nothing more than names descriptive of the solar energy at 
different age of the ecliptic. The twelve principal divinities 
afterwards recognized in Greece may in this view of the 
question, be regarded as the twelve signs of the zodiac. The 
celebrated hypothesis of Jablonski proceeds on this ground. 
Harpocrates, who is represented as a weakly infant, pictures 
forth the sun when the days are yet short, and heat and light 
defective. Jupiter, who was worshipped under the emblem 
of a figure with a ram’s-head is, under his name Ammon, to 
be regarded as the sun in the sign Aries. Hercules repre- 
sents the sun after the vernal equinox and denotes strength. 
Horus who has lions placed under his throne, is conjectured 
to be the sun in the sign Leo, when, about the summer sol- 
stice, he has acquired his full vigour. | 

This hypothesis, with some degree of plausibility attached 
to it, is nevertheless extremely defective, inasmuch as the at- 
tributes of the gods are by no means confined to the narrow 
range of operation here allotted to them. ‘The labours of 
Hercules for example, were performed in every sign of the 
ecliptic ; and Horus, in place of being a mere god of the 
zodiac, is understood to represent the whole visible universe. 
The same remark applies to the functions of all the other divi- 
nities ; and yet there can be little doubt that, as the whole 
system proceeded originally on principles strictly physical, the 
several gods were nothing more than personifications of na- 
tural phenomena, or of certain properties inherent in matter. 
The universe itself, in the eyes of primeval pagans, was a 
great being composed of mind and matter, or of male and fe- 
male properties, and thus subsisting as an eternal hermaphro- 
dite; capatle of reproducing, in a perpetual round, the seve- 
ral parts of it liable to decay, and of thereby maintaining an 
everlasting duration, without change of either matter or 
form. The various manifestations of this great power in the 
heavens and in the earth presented a wide field for the exer- 
cise of that prosopopoeia to which all rude nations are so 
prone ; and if we take into view the sublime facts of astro- 
nomy, the properties: of vegetable, animal, and intellectual 
nature, the phenomena of propagation, life and death ; and, in 
one word, the appearances of design, activity, and strength 
which stand forth in every department of creation, we can be 
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at no loss to explain, on the ground now assumed, the theo- 
gonies of India, Egypt, and Greece. Perhaps an oppor 
tunity may hereafter occur of entering upon this curious en- 
quiry somewhat more at length: at present, litle as we haye 
said, we are completely tired of it; a feeling which ought not 
to be neglected by him who expects any body to read what he 
writes. 

Upon the ‘‘ Egyptian Chronology,” we do not enter at all. 
It is, however, the best part of the book, and really displays 
much ingenuity as well as research. We believe, moreover, 
that Dr. Prichard’s labours have been crowned with no small 
degree of success; but as we have not compared his state- 
ments with those of Newton, Marsham, Hales, and Faber, 
we pronounce with some hesitation on a subject ef which we 
have not rendered ourselves completely master. We recom- 
mend the performance however as well deserving the attention 
of the antiquary and theological student ; assured that what- 
ever the conclusion may be to which a candid reader shall 


arrive, he will not fail to praise the industry of the indefati- 
gable author. 





7. 


Chalmers’ Sermons. 


Art. V. Sermons, preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. 
By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. &c. 8vo, 528 pp. 12s. Smith 
and Son, Glasgow, 1819. 


‘* Tuk doctrine,” says Dr. Chalmers in his preface, ‘‘ which 
is most urgently, and most frequently insisted on in the fol- 
lowing volume, is that of the depravity of human nature.” 
Twelve at least of the seventeen sermons, which it contains, 
are professedly intended to exhibit this principle in its seve- 
ral bearings, and in all the others it is the idea most fre- 
quently recurring, and the lesson most anxiously enforced 
either directly or by inference.- We are as fully convinced 
as Dr. Chalmers can be of the importance of habitually 
pressing this truth on the conviction of hearers, though we 
differ from him materially as to the manner of proposing it 
and as to the practical conclusions which are to be drawn 
from it. 

It may be as well to state at once the grounds of our 
disagreement. ‘The basis of our belief respecting this doc- 
trine is, that while the Scriptures clearly set forth the lost 
state of mankind, and the universal consequences of the 
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Fall, they no where precisely define the extent and degree 
of human corruption, and therefore, as Bishop Burnet re- 
marks with reference to another subject, the most proper 
way is for us to stop where the revelation of God stops, 
and not to be wise beyond what is written, but to leave the 
secrets of God as mysteries too far above us to examine or 
to sound their depth. Now Dr. Chalmers and those who 
think with him, not satisfied with declaring that the carnal 
mind is at enmity with God, and that in the flesh dwelleth no 
good thing, come forth with ‘“ one sweeping denunciation of 
worthlessness and guilt which they carry round among all 
the varieties of character.” (p. 68.) They ‘reduce the men of 
all casts and of all characters to the same footing of worth- 
lessness in the sight of God.” (p. 69.) They assert that even 
*« while all the common honesties and humanities of social 
life are acquitted,” the ‘“ whole heart and conduct may be 
ulterly pervaded by the habit of ungodliness, ”(p 150,) and 
that the highest in moral estimation in the sight of men 
** when seen through the morality of God’s e ‘xtended and all 
pervading government, may look as hateful as the outcasts 
of fe ony.” (p- 214.) ‘The practi ical consequence of such lan- 
guage appears to us to be that the preacher overshoots his 
mark, and misses the great end of his ministry—the edifica- 
tion of his hearers. It was not thus that the prophet ad- 
dressed David, when he wished to carry conviction to bis 
bosom. It was not thus that our Saviour dealt with the 
scribe when he told him he was not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. Was there no difference between the feelings with 
which our Lord regarded the Pharisees and others on whom 
he pronounced suc sh heav y woes, and the young man whose 
natural amiableness excited in him so tender a ‘regard, that 
Jesus beholding him, loved him? There are gradations i in un- 
godliness, as in virtue, and when an individual hears such 
language as we have quoted, who may be not utterly \ worth- 
less, though still far from God, he does not behold in the re- 
presentations of the preacher, his natural face as it were in & 
a glass; nor is he constrained, heart-stricken and conscious, | 
to put to himself the fearful but wholesome question, Lord 
is itl? Astumbling block is placed directly in his way, at 
which it will require all his circumspection not to take of- 
fence, and there is great danger lest in the confusion be- 
tween the distinctions of right and wrong which arises im 
his mind, the beauty of holiness be not tarnished, the ob- 
ligations of virtue degraded, and the simple and direct en- 
forc ements of duty forgotten ox_depreciated. 
Such we think are some of the inconveniences of the 
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teaching of Dr. Chalmers on this fundamental subject. “But 
we further object to it that it is not the truth. Neither ex- 
perience nor observation give it the warrant of their autho- 
rity. Is it trae of one who is ‘‘ dignified by the more re- 
spectable” or the ‘‘ amiable and endearing attributes of cha- 
racter,” that “* the habit of his heart is one continued habit 
of dislike and resistance to the Creator who gave him birth?” 
Can it be properly said of one who is animated with ‘‘ jus- 
tice” and ‘‘ honour” and ‘‘ compassion,” and with ‘“* all those 
virtues which serve both to bless and to adorn the condition 
of humanity,” that ‘‘ every day and every hour of his history 
in the world accumulate upon him the guilt of a disobedience 
of a far deeper and more offensive character then even the dis- 
obedience of his more notorious and external violations ?” 
What is this but to say that God looks with less abhorrence 
on thieves, drunkards, and adulterers, than on the amiable 
and moral and benevolent? Is it not a perversion of lan- 
guage to declare that even among the ‘‘ gedlier specimens 
of our race” ‘‘ the utter irreligiousness of our nature will 
remain as entire and as obstinate as ever?” Can it be said 
of him whose outward conduct at least is so unstained by 
gross sin that ‘ the world yields to him the homage of virtue,” 
that he thinks “‘ of his God with feelings of offensiveness 
and disgust,” or turns away from him ‘ witha feeling of the 
most nauseous antipathy.” Is it a correct representation 
of man in general, fallen as he is from his high estate, to 
say that not a thought or an image is so unwelcome to him as 
that of his Maker,—that the creature turns round upon his 
Creator and eyes disgust upon him; that its very breath is 
envenomed against him who inspired it; that He who is the 
Father of our existence is to us a loathing and av abomi- 
nation. (p. 413.415.) Surely there is an impropriety and an 
inconsiderateness in such expressions which cannot be jus- 
tified by the common plea of a wish to exalt the mercy of 
Christ, or to exhibit in its most striking light the natural 
helplessness of man. We find no example of it in the apos- 
tolical patterns, while on the contrary instances of a dif- 
ferent mode of teaching might be adduced in abundance*, 
which it would be more safe and wise and scriptural to follow, 
than to carry round the self-same undiscriminating “‘ charge 
amongst all the sons and daughters of Adam.” 

_ [tis another inconvenience of this method of doctrine, that 
it leads directly to the greatest inconsistencies of language. 


Chalmers’ Sermons. 








* See particularly Mark x, 21. xii, 54. Acts xxvi. 27, 
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We meet, for instance, with expressions like the following 
which in our apprehension, are not only wholly unauthorised 
by the general phraseology of Scripture, but have a strong 
tendency to draw into error the unwary or illiterate hearer, 
In the Gospel, says Dr. Chalmers, we behold the amplest 
securities for ‘“‘ the peace of the guilty.” Human depra- 
vity may be considered as the great basis of ‘ a sinner’s re- 
ligion.” Again, redemption is said to be the wonderful work 
by which on the one hand the eye of God is brought to “ look 
approvingly on the sinner;” and on the other hand, the sinner 
is made tit for the fellowship and altogether prepared for the 
enjoyment of God. Now we ask whether the whole Bible 
contains any warrant for combinations of terms so incon- 
gruous and so misleading? Will the judicious preacher talk 
even by implication of the ‘‘ peace of the guilty,” while 
those who do not understand the sense in which he uses the 
word will immediately recollect that there is no peace, saith 
the Lord, unto the wicked? Willhe talk of the “ sinner’s 
religion,” when it is written that God heareth not sinners, 
and that tf any man seem to be religious—but deceiveth his 
own heart, this man’s religion is vain? Or how ought he to 
say that God “ looks approvingly on the sinner” in the very 
face of the declaration that he is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity ; but that the eyes of 
the Lord are upon the righteous, and his countenance doth 
uphold the upright? Let us not be thought captious im 
making these observations; we are perfectly aware of the 
meaning of Dr. Chalmers; we know that when he speaks 
of the peace of the guilty, he does not allude to those who 
are yet in their sins, but to such as are humbled and pe- 
nitent and pleading for sanctification as well as justification. 
But we object to the language he has chosen to employ, on 
account of the impossibility of providing against the mis- 
apprehensions which it is likely to occasion in the minds of 
the ignorant and unreflecting, always the larger class of 
hearers, who would be encouraged by the most simple and 
obvious sense of the words to entertain hopes which he 
would probably be himself the first to wish to destroy. But 
it is far easier to convey an impression than to destroy it, 
especially when so many selfish feelings would be enlisted 
in the support of a particular side of the question. The 
faithful steward of God’s mysteries cannot guard too care- 
fully and anxiously against the chance of being misunder- 
stood ; and we conscientiously believe that the tendency of 
such preaching as we have pointed out, would be to lead a 
great part of the mixed congregation which assembles in the 
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‘Tron Church to call evil good, and good evil ; to put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter; or like the profane of old 
whom the prophet reproved, to weary ihe Lord, by saying, 
every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, 
and he delighteth in them. 
Nor will the mind of those who hold the opinion to which 
allusion has been made, be itself free from a certain con- 
fusion of ideas which is very prejudicial to that clear and un- 
ambiguous account which every Christian should be ready to 
give of the hope that is in him. It is not unfair to charge to 
this account, the apparent contradictions with which we not 
unfrequently meet in their compositions. Dr. Chalmers writes 
in one part of his book, as if he were of opinion that the 
battle with the evil propensities of our nature were not a 
continual warfare, not a conflict between the spirit and the 
flesh even unto the end; bat as if the good fight once fought, 
there remained no more any temptations to be resisted; any 
evil desires to be mortified ; any yoke of sin daily felt and 
daily deplored, from which the believer can be fully emanci- 
pated by death alone. He says that in every genuine dis- 
ciple of the New Testament, we not only see one who, deli- 
vered from the burden of his fears, rejoices in hope of a 
coming glory ; but we see one who, set free from the bondage 
of corruption, and animated by a new love and a new de- 
sire, is honest in the purposes and strenuous in the efforts and 
zbundant in the works of obedience. Now in this delivery 
from fear, where is St. Paul’s apprehension, lest by any means 
after all his labours, he himself should be a cast-away? In 
this freedom from bondage, where is the flesh lusting against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; or the gradual pro- 
gress from strength to strength, and from grace to grace? A 
more correct statement of the situation in which the Chris- 
tian is really placed, may be found in another page of this 


volume, which is quite at variance with the expressions we 
have quoted, 


** One thing seems to be certain,—that there is no such perfec- 
tion in this world, as might bring along with it the repose of victory. 
Paul counted all that was behind as nothing, and he pressed on- 
wards. And it is the experience of every Christian, who makes 
a real business of his sanctification, that there is a struggle between 
nature and grace, even untothe end. There is-no discharge from 
this warfare, while we are in the body. To the last-hour of life 
there will be the presence of a carnal nature to humble him, 
and to make him vigilant; and, with every true Christian, there 
will be the ascendancy of grace, so as that this nature shall not 
bave the dominion over him, The corruption of the old man will 
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be effectually resisted; but not, we fear, till the materialism of 
our actual frames be resolved into dust, will this corruption be de- 
stroyed. The flesh lusting against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, is the short but compendious description of the 
state of every believer in the world ;—and could the evil and ad- 
verse principle be eradicated, as well as overborne,—could a living 
man bid the sinful propensity, with all its workings and all its in- 
clinations, conclusively away from him,—could the authority of the 
new creature obtain such unrivalled sway over the whole ma- 
chinery of the affections and the doings, that resistance was no 
longer felt, and the battle was brought to its termination,—if it were 
possible, we say, for a disciple, on this side of the grave, to attain 
the eminency of a condition so glorious, then we know not of what 
use to him would be either a death or a resurrection, or why he 
might not bear his earthly tabernacle to heaven, and set him down 
by direct translation amongst the company of the celestial. But 
no! There hangs about the person of the most pure and perfect 
Christian upon earth, some mysterious necessity of dying. That 
body, styled with such emphasis a vile body by the Apostle, must 
be pulverized and made over again. And not til that which is 
sown in corruption shall be raised in incorruption,—not till that 
which is sown in weakness shall be raised in power,—not till that 
which is sown anatural body shall be raised a spiritual body,—not 
till the soul of man occupy another tenement, and the body which 
now holds him be made to undergo some unknown but glorious 
transformation, will he know what it is to walk at perfect liberty, 
and, with the full play of his then emancipated powers, to expatiate 
without frailty, and without a flaw, in the service of his God.” 
P. 521. 


Dr. Chalmers has in one of his sermons a remark to the 
following effect. Ifa man read the Bible under the persua- 
sion that it is the word of God, and believe not every one 
truth that lies within the grasp of his understanding, he be- 
lieves none of them. He illustrates this position by the in- 
stance of aman, who, if he see not every one object that is 
placed within the sphere of his natural vision, sees none, 
and his whole body is full of darkness. This illustration ap- 
pears to us entirely inapplicable to the case in point. The 
visual ray must be altogether purged from obstructions, or it 
must be altogether insufficient for its purposes ; at least it is 
clear that if it discerns imperfectly any single substance, the 
same confusion will be uniformly experienced, as long as the 
cause of the weakness remains. ‘The understanding on the 
other hand may be more or less enlightened, the mind may 
be more or less open to conviction, without its following that 
all its powers must be affected on whatever object they may 
be exercised, it may perceive some things clearly, and others 
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confusedly ; but the man need not be in utter darkness 
throughout. He may yet know in part whither he is going, 
though there may be a dulness of comprehension on some 
points, or a leaning towards error on others. For instance, 
Athanasius wrote an express treatise to prove that Arianism 
was the unpardonable sin ; this is certainly one of the proofs 
of infirmity in a great mind, but it does not follow that be- 
cause his zeal in a particular controversy led him to form a 
wrong judgment on this question, he should have been thereby 
incapacitated from delivering a correct opinion upon other 
points requiring an exercise of the understanding: or because 
Chrysostom once justified the maxim of doing evil that good 
may come, or because Origen held that second marriagesneces- 
sarily excluded the party contracting them from the kingdom 
of heaven, no one in his senses would think of maintaining 
that they believed none of the truths of Christianity. There 
can be no doubt that the doctrines of the Gospel viewed to- 
gether have a tendency to reflect /ght on each other, and 
that in proportion as their mutual bearings and connections 
are traced with relation to the influence which each exerts on 
the whole system, in the same proportion will their respec- 
tive peculiarities and distinctions be more clearly and com- 
prehensively recognized. Our perfect perception of the 
whole may be also in part affected by the degree of accuracy 
with which we distinguish separate parts of the scheme ; but 
we are slow to admit that the exclusion of one truth from the 
mind, so long as it is involuntary and not wilful, can operate 
to the exclusion of all, or that he who errs in one point of 
doctrine can be chargeable with having altogether departed 
from all the articles of the Christian faith. The mysteries of 
the Gospel are sometimes evolved upon the mind in a clear 
and convincing series of propositions, while sometimes there 
may be as it were a veil hanging over a part of the pros- 
pect, which must be taken away before all doubts and per- 
plexities shall be set at rest. The proper remedy in sucha 
case has been suggested by Dr. Chalmers himself, in the fol- 
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“ First, then, we ought to have an honest desire after light, 
and if we have this desire, it will not remain unproductive. There 
is a connexion repeatedly announced to us in Scripture between 
desire upon this subject, and its accomplishment. He that willeth 
to do the will of God shall know of my doctrine. He who hun- 
gereth and thirsteth shall be filled. He who lacketh wisdom and 
is desirous of obtaining it, let him vent his desire in prayer,—and if 
it be the prayer of confidence in God, his desire shall be given 
him, There are thousands to whom the Bible is a sealed book, 
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and who are satisfied that it should remain so, who share in the im- 
petuous contempt of the Pharisees against a doctrine to which 
they are altogether blind, who have no understanding of the 
matter, and no wish that it should be otherwise,—and unto them it 
will not be given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 
They have not, and from them therefore shall be taken away even 
that which they have. There are others, again, who have an 
ardent and unquenchable thirst after the mysteries of the Gospel ; 
who, like the prophet in the Apocalypse, weep much because the 
book is not opened to them; who complain of darkness, like the 
Apostles of old when they expostulated with their Teacher because 
he spoke in parables, and, like them, who go to him with their re- 

uests for an explanation. These shall find that what they cannot 
a for themselves, the lion of the tribe of Judah will do for them. 
He will prevail to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof. 
There is something they already have, even an honest wish to be 
illuminated, and to this more will be given. They are awake to 
the desirableness, they are awake to the necessity, of a revelation 
which they have not yet gotten,—-and to them belongs the pro- 
mise of, Awake, O sinner, and Christ shall give thee light. 

** Secondly, We ought to have a habit of prayer conjoined with 
a habit of inquiry ; and to this more will be given. 

« He who is in the right path towards the attainment of light, 
combines both these properties. It is through the avenues of a 
desirous heart, and of an exercised understanding, and of sus- 
tained attention, and of faculties in quest of truth, and labouring 
after the possession of it, that God sends into the mind his pro- 
mised manifestations. All this exercise on the one hand, without 
such an acknowledgment of him as leads to prayer, will be pro- 
ductive of nothing in the way of spiritual discernment. And 
prayer, without this exercise, is the mere form and mockery of an 
acknowledgment. He who calls upon us to hearken diligently, 
when he addresses us by a living voice, does in effect call upon us 
to read and to ponder diligently when he addresses us by a written 
message. To ask truth of God, while we neglect to do for this 
object what he bids us, is in fact not to recognize God, but to insult 
him. It is to hold out the appearance of presenting ourselves 
before him, while we are not doing it at the place of meeting, 
which he has assigned for us. It is to address an imaginary Being, 
whom we have invested with a character of our own conception, 
and not the Being who bids us search his Scriptures, and incline 
unto his testimonies, and stir ourselves up that we may lay hold of 
him, Such prayer is utterance, and nothing more. It wants all 
the substantial characters of prayer. It may amount to the seek- 
ing of those who shall not be able to enter the strait gate. It falls 
short of the striving of those who take the kingdom of heaven by 
force, and of whom that kingdom suffereth violence.” P. 86. 





There are several subjects incidentally mentioned in this 
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volume, which we should be glad to see discussed elsewhere 
more at length. In the fifth sermon from 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, the 
delusion is properly exposed by which the principles appli- 
cable to the case of a man entering into judgment with his 
fellow-men are transferred to the far different case of man’s 
entering into judgment with his God. This is illustrated by 
a reference to the example of Job, standing on triumphant 
ground with regard to man, and often speaking in a style of 
boastful vindication, but humbled before God, and abhorring 
himself in dust and ashes. He challenged the judgment of 
man, and obtained it; for when the ear heard him, then it 
blessed him, and when the eye saw him, it gave witness unto 
him; but it was far different in the settling of the account 
between God and himself. Behold, said he, I am vile, what 
shall I answer thee? J will lay my hand upon my mouth. 
Man and man may adjust their respective claims upon each 
other, and may retire from striking the balance with mutual 
self-complacency. But when man and God come together, 
there is another principle and another standard of examination. 
We are too apt to overlook this distinction, and to act in spi- 
ritual matters upon principles only applicable to worldly 
affairs. The reproof given of old, often recurs to our mind. 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such a one as thyself; 
but I will reprove thec, and set thy sins in order before thine 
eyes. In the thirteenth sermon it is remarked, that it isa 
presumptuous attempt on the part of a human interpreter, | 
when the object which he proposes and which he erects into 
a separate head of discussion, is to prove the assertion of 
the text. We agree in thinking such a practice decidedly 
objectionable. It is as if man’s reasoning could carry along 
with it a greater authority than God’s declaration. It makes 
the faith of the hearer depend in some degree on the success 
or failure of the preacher’s argument. The assertion itself 
may be brought into discredit because he has failed in making 
out his point to the satisfaction of our understandings. The 
prudent minister will not aim at adding to the truth of God, 
but at making that truth evident to the consciences. He 
cannot make the assertion of the text stronger than it is al- 
ready ; but he may point out its bearings, and shew its con- 
nection with practice, and trace its influence upon the secret 
workings of the heart, and urge it to individual application. 
An useful view is taken of Christ in the sixth sermon in his 
double character as the agent of our justification and of our 
sanctification; and the fourteenth contains some judicious 
observations on the little anxiety which parents commonly 
feel for the spiritual welfare of their children; but we pass 
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over these to make room for one more extract which seems to 
illustrate very fairly the difference which exists between mo- 
rality on mere worldly motives, and the morality founded on 
the principles of the New ‘Testament. ‘The sermon is on 
the emptiness of natural virtue from John v, 24. But know 
you, that ye have not the love of God in you. 


‘¢ Now, it carries us at once to the bottom of this delusion, to 
observe, that though the religious principle can never exist, 
without the amiable and virtuous conduct of the New ‘Testa- 
ment; yet, that conduct may, in some measure, be maintained 
without the religious principle. A man may be led to precisely 
the same conduct, on the impulse of many different principles. 
He may be gentle, because it is a prescription of the divine law ;— 
or, he may be gentle, because he is naturally of a peaceful, or in- 
dolent constitution ;—or, he may be gentle, because he sees it to 
be an amiable gracefulness, with which he wishes to adorn his own 
character ;—or, he may be gentle, because it is the ready way of 
perpetuating the friendship of those around him ;—or, he may be 
gentle, because taught to observe it, as a part of courtly and 
fashionable deportment,—and what was implanted by education, 
may come in time to be confirmed, by habit and experience. Now, 
it is only under the first of these principles, that there‘is any re- 
ligion in gentleness. The other principles may produce all the 
outward appearance of this virtue, and much even of its inward 
complacency, and yet be as distinct from the religious principle, 
as they are distinct from one another. ‘To infer the strength of 
the religious principle, from the taste of the human mind, for 
what is graceful and lovely in character, would just be as prepos- 
terous, as to infer it from the adiniration of a fine picture, or a cul- 
tivated landscape. They are not to be confounded. They occupy 
a different place, even in the classifications of philosophy. We do 
not deny, that the admiration of what is fine in character, is 2 
principle of a higher order, than the admiration of what is fine in 
external scenery. So is a taste for what is beautiful in the pros- 
pect before us, a principle of a higher order, than a taste for the 
sensualities of the epicure. But they, one and all of them, stand 
at a wide distance from the religious principle: and whether it be 
taste, or temper, or the love of popularity, or the high impulse of 
honourable feeling, or even the love of truth, and a natural prin- 
ciple of integrity,—the virtues in question may be so unconnected 
with religion, as to flourish in the world, and be rewarded by its 
admiration, even though God were expunged from the belief, and 
immortality from the prospects, of the species. 


«* The virtues, then, to which the enemies of our doctrine make 


such a confident appeal, may have no force whatever in the argu- 
ment,—because, properly speaking, they may not be exemplifica- 
tions of the religious principle. If you do what is virtuous, because 
God tells you so, then, and then only, do you give us a fair ex- 
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ample of the authority of religion over your practice. But, if you 
do it merely because it is lovely, because it is honourable, or be- 
cause it is a fine moral accomplishment,—we will not refuse the 
testimony of our admiration, but we cannot submit to such an er- 
ror, either of conception, or of language, as to allow that there is 
any religion in allthis. ‘These qualities have our utmost friendship ; 
and we give the most substantial evidence of this, when, instead of 
leaving them to their own solitary claims upon the human heart, 
we callin the aid of religion, and support them by its authority : 
‘Whatsoever things are pure, or lovely, or honest, or of good report; 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think of these things.’ 


- But we will not admit, that the mere circumstance of théir being 


lovely, supersedes the authority of religion ; nor can we endure 
such an injustice to the Author of all that is graceful, both in 
nature and morality, as that the native charms of virtue should 
usurp, in our admiration, the place of God—of him who gave to 
virtue all its charms, and formed the heart of man to love and to 
admire them.”” P. 383. 


Before we part with Dr. Chalmers we must express our 
regret at the studied contempt which he uniformly throws on 
what he is pleased to call orthodoxy. We consider it as our 
invaluable privilege to belong to an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which the wisdom of our forefathers has carefully pro- 
vided with shticles of union and peace for the stablishing of 
consent touching true religion, and with a ministry the duty 
of whose members it is to speak the things which become sound 
doctrine. Dr. Chalmers, may no doubt, conscientiously pre-: 
fer communion with a church where there are no fixed canons 
for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and may esteem 
such pastors as climb into the fold over the wall or b 
stealth more highly than those whe enter in at the gate 
in the regular manner. We are not his judges in this 
matter; to his own Master he standeth or falleth. But we 
have a right to expect from him, in return, more measured 
language and a more liberal interpretation of the conduct of 
others than expressions like the following convey. ‘‘ The 
hear a sermon replete with the doctrines, and abounding in 
the terms, and uttered in the cadence of orthodoxy.” (p.78.) 
‘‘ It is refreshing to view the workings of a mind that is in 
earnest; and of a mind too, which instead of being mecha- 
nically carried forward in the track of a prescribed or autho- 
ritative orthodoxy, is prompted to all its aspirations by a 
deep feeling of guilt and of necessity.” (p. 114.) “ Ortho- 
doxy herself, stern and unrelenting as she is conceived to be.” 
(p. 873.) ** Pride and intolerance of orthodoxy.” (p. 882.) 
the day of small things is ‘a day despised by the accomplish- 
ed adepts of a systematic and articled theology.” (p. 99.) 
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“ The difficulties of a scholastic theology.” (p. 68.) “ The 
theology of the schools, and the empty parade of its demon- 
strations.” (p. 185.) Now we distike a cadence at least a3 much 
as Dr. Chalmers, but we are sure that itis not the common 
accompaniment, much less the charaeteristic, of orthodoxy ; 
and it is far beneath the learning and acquirements of the 
writer to throw upon the regularly educated Clergy, to 
whom alone the expression of ‘‘ the theology of the schools” 
can apply, the vulgar reproach hitherto found only in the 
mouths of the ignorant or the fanatical. 








Art. VI. The Italian Schools of Painting; with Ob- 
servations on the present State of the Art. By the Rev. 


J. 7. James. 8vo. pp. 316. 9s. 6d. Murray 1820, | 


We have often lamented the want of a little manual of this / 


kind, which should assist us in classifying the several schools 


of painting in Italy, and without plunging us in the utter- | 


most abysses of connoisseurship, should present a general 
history and review of the art in that country, which has af- 
forded its choicest specimens. Not that there is any lack 


of works on painting ; but that they are either too profound | 


or too superficial for our purpose; either professed hand- 
maids to the brush, or dry catalogues of its productions. We 
rejoice, therefore, that the subject has been undertaken by 
a gentleman possessing sufficient acquaintance with the 
art to justify our confidence in his accuracy, and yet wholly 
free from any pedantry, which would overload us with minute 
details. 

Mr. James’s volume professes to be founded upon the 
Storia Pittorica of the Abbate Lanzi, a work well known 
and highly esteemed; to the materials obtained from this 
are added such as many other writers afford, and the author's 
personal observations, during a recent tour in Italy, are in 
corporated among the rest. It contains a catalogue of the 
painters in each school arranged chronologically, with dates, 
and some notice, which we wish had been much -more ex 
tended, of the places in which their principal works are to 
be found. ‘To each catalogue is appended a brief history d 
the particular school to which it relates, interspersed with 
critical remarks on its style, and some biographical ac 
count of its supporters ; and the whole is preceded by a fe¥ 
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observations on the present state of the art, and concluded 
by a short account of sculpture as connected with painting. 
It is impossible, we fear, to deny Mr. James’s assump- 
. tion, that in spite of the very general institution of acade- 
mies, lectures, and prizes throughout Europe, “ the pro- 
duce of the modern school has been uniformly meagre of ta- 
lent, and void of any power’ of exciting interest.” The 
plunder of the whole civilized globe has not called up any 
work from the Louvre, which can enter into competition 
with its mighty predecessors; and mediocrity is the cha- 
racteristic of painting in our days, net only in London and 
~ Paris, but even in Florence and in Rome. 
- Mr. James refers this deterioration partly to physical 
> causes, as far as our northern climates are concerned ; 
though he is much more inclined to limit the operation of 
these, than we ourselves should be; or than any man in the 


- [full possession of healthy organization can be, who permits 
U- |) himself to acknowledge the difference between a bright sunny 
0. > June, and a bleak drizzling November. We do not know, 


_ | however, that artists are better fed in Italy than in Eng- 
18 land; and if ‘‘itis only when the animal necessities are full 
Is |) satisfied, that the soul is open to the melting mood,” we will 
T+ |) back roast beef against macaroni. We have high authority 
r » for the influence of good cheer on the sister art at least : 

‘k Satur est cum dicit Horatius, Evoe! 


nd =§=6The decline in that country, in which the art had attained 


\d- its highest perfection, Mr. James attributes more confidently 
Ve® to moral causes; and he thinks that the mannerism and imi- 
by |} tation, which necessarily succeed to great excellence, are 
the F} the most fruitful sources of decay. Lanzi has expressed this 
ly FS opinion well: ‘< Non altro essendo la corruzzione del gusto, 
ute) che una buona massima troppo inoltrata.” After exempli- 

fying his remark by the host of imitators, each inferior to the 
the} former, which marked the separate eras of Rafiaclle, of Ba- 
yw 


B® roccio, of Caravaggio, and of the Caracci in the Roman 
this} school; of Michael Angelo, Gherlandaio, Cigoli, and Al- 


or8% lori in that of Florence ; of Poussin in France ; of Veldasquez 
WE in Spain ; and of Kneller, till the time of Reynolds, in our 
the? own country, Mr. James proceeds in his reasoning, that 
eS) the mode of cultivation now necessary has essentially 
ex‘) changed the condition of modern art; that painting, instead 
e to * few,” is to be 


of being considered ‘‘ a magical power of 1 
ry attained by all in a regular process of ‘rule and diligent 
wit application,” and consequently, that as the habit of borrow- 
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ing knowledge from others prevents us from looking for i¢ 
from ourselves, originality by degrees is worn away. Ac- 
oping to this theory, all hope of eminent success must 
arise from a desertion of the purely imitative style; and 
in portrait painting, in national landse ape, in water-pieces, 
and in that walk in which Wilkie has attained such deserved 
celebrity, Mr. James concludes, that our present British 
artists must win their way to fame. 

A volume of the nature which we have described will scarcely 
admit of many detached extracts; and to say the truth, we 
very much prefer the opinions and the information which we 
have derived from Mr. James, to the manner in which he 
has delivered them. Soundness of taste, and distinet know- 
ledge of his subject, characterize all his remarks; but he 
is too careless of correct writing; and we are the more 
angry at this negligence and hastiness (for in Mr. James 
it can be nothing else) because it will prevent many 
from fully appreciating a work, otherwise highly valuable for 
its elegance and justness of conception. 'T he following ob- | 
servations on the picturesque may be accepted as a fair spe- 
cmmen of the general criticisms. 


« As to picturesqueness of character, or that quality which is 
best suited to a picture, there has been so much already written, 
and though not very conclusively, yet so well, on the subject, that 
it is a fearful matter to touch upon it again. ‘One point, however, 
may be adverted to, as being that, which will be found ‘in a creat 
degree conducive to this end. If we investigate with attention 
the works of the ancient sculptors, we shall discover a peculiarity 
in their practice, which has not been generally noticed, and this § 
regards the time of action selected by them as fittest for theit 
purpose. It is never the middle of an action that is represented, 
but in every example a momentary pause, or suspension of motion: 
and this, it will be seen, may be so chosen, as to give the fullest 
perception ofall that has immediately preceded, or, in other words, 
to teli the story. Thus the Apollo Belvedere is not exhibited as 
if in the act of shooting; but the arrow is already gone, and he 
rests for a moment, following its flight with his eye: even the 
figure of the Laocéon is not represented actually in motion, but 
the moment given is the end of one of the paroxysms of his agony, 
when he is for a while fixed: the same may be observed in the 
fighting gladiator, in the listening slave, and all the greatest works 
of antiquity. This principle may be applied most strictly also to 
painting, and we shall observe the same momentary pause of action 
to have been purposely selected by all the great masters of design. 
A figure of Raffael, or M. Angelo, &c. is never drawn as if actually 
moving; but the point taken is during a momentary stagnation ¢ 
action, or while they are for an instant rapt, if the phrase may be 
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allowed. This may be observed in the Creator, in the Isaiah, ia 
the Sybils, &c. It would be needless to quote ‘examples, for the 
rule will be found to be almost invariable im wise. pictures. The 
reason of the superiority of effect thus produced is evident: the 
figures in painting i sculpture are, as we know, in reality 
stationary ; whatever point therefore can be chosen, that gives 
| the intended expressiun of motion, so as to be least discordant 
with their fixed appearance, effects the painter’s purpose the best, 
or is, in other words, the most truly picturesque. ‘Though, even 
| without admitting this point, we might prove the effect of this prae- 
tice, by instancing the wonderful effects when descriptively intro. 


; duced into poetry. Is there any description of eloquence, or any 
, sample of its powers, which could impress us so fully with the ideas 
. of its power, as the following passage ? 
~ The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
? So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
. Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear. 
y Par. Lost, b. 8. 
7 © Nothing can be more satisfactory than to essay the application 
| of this principle to the pictures we may chance to meet with, not 
° only of the above masters, but of all others who are of any ac- 
© count: the same principle, indeed, seems to have formed one of 
ig) the chief secrets of the painters who flourished in a subsequent 
0, age, or 18 rather their only method of exciting attention and in- 
at) terest. This rule will be found to hold good in almost every in- 
or, p Stance: it is exemplified even in the boors of leniers, and still 
cat A more strikingly in the still and ruminating cattle of Paul Potter , 
is so necessary does it appear for the perfection of art in all its 
ity branches. P. 32. 
his § The Italian Madonnas, which tradition assigns to the 
eit pencil of St. Luke, are now, by common consent, attributed 
ed, to a period about the L1th or 12th centuries; for it is clear 
m: from late researches, that in the earlier ages of the Church, 
lest the Virgin was never drawn, as in the pseudo-evangelical 
‘ds, pictures, with the Jambino in her lap, but with her arms ex- 
o tended, as in the attitude of prayer. Lanzi furnishes a story 


ie from a legend of tle 14th century of a Florentine Luke, who 
bat painted the Madonna dell’ Tmpruneta, and to whom, from his 
ny, extraordinary austerity, the nickname of J/ Santo was given. 
thet This respectable personage is probably the father of most of 
orks the wonder-working portraits, which still gratify the zeal 
ote of the devout by occasional movements of the lips or eyes. 
tion? The Madonna del Monte near Bologna, it seems, is even 
ign How held in such holy repute, that a portico, three miles in, 
aly length, has been constructed from the church in which she 
mn ¢ ordinarily lodges, to the gates of the city; and through this 
y bE ~6she is annually paraded, by all the authorities, civil, reli- 
G2 
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gious, and military, with the Cardinal legate at their head, 
to the Gathedral of Bologna, where for six days in the month 
of May she is exhibited to flocks of worshippers. 

Michael Angelo is the glory of the Florentine school, 
and such was his devotion to his art, that the life of a Pope 
was as nothing to him, compared with the effect of a pic- 
ture. While employed in painting the Sistine Chapel for 
Julius If. he rigorously excluded all spectators. His Ho- 
liness one morning crept in by stealth, wien the artist, indig- 
nant at the unseasonable interruption, dropped some instru- 
ment from the lofty scaffolding, upon which he was working, 
so near the Pontiff's head, that he lost no time in making 
good his retreat. Girolamo Muziano, who studied at Rome 
in the 17th century, adopted a more whimsical expedient 
to prevent those interruptions which his love of good 
company might occasion: to ensure his confinement at home, 
when engaged on any important work, he began by shaving 
his head. 

The jealousy of the [talians in matters of gallantry is pro- 
verbial, but we did not know how far it extended on other 
subjects of competition. Baroccio was poisuned on account 
of his success by contemporary artists. Corenzio, Caracciolo, 
and Ribera (better known as I! Spagnuoletto) succeeded in 
establishing a monopoly of patronage at Naples. They 
were enraged beyond measure to find that the public autho- 
rities, in spite of their endeavours, had employed the Ca- 
valier d’Arpino on the cupola of the Chapel of St. Gennaro, 
and by their ill treatment they forced him to quit the city. 
Guido succeeded to the task, but the three conspirators, 
after way-laying and beating his servant, bade him tell his 
master, that his death was intended, unless he took this 
waming. After Guido's retreat, which took place with- 
out delay, Gessi undertook the work, and in self-defence 
was always accompanied by two able bodied supporters. 
These men were decoyed on board a vessel lying in the bay, 
and their sudden disappearance terrified Gessi into flight. 
The decoration of the Chapel was at length entrusted to the 
three, but the managers again changed their mind, effaced 
what was done of the painting, and called in Dominichino. 
His work is the chief boast of Naples; but it was not 
effected without perpetual interruption, and his death, which 
took place before its completion, has been attributed to poison 
administered by his restless competitors. 

Mengs was whipped into a love of Raffaelle by his father. 
Luca Giordano copied the paintings of that immortal artist 
in the Stanze and Loggie twelve times over, and the hattle 
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of Constantine twenty times; his father did not employ the 
rod, but he fed his son while he sate at work, whisperin 
“ Luca fa presto,” which in consequence became the artist's 
soubriquet. Pellegrino Tibaldi, who afterwards obtained 
the honourable title, and that from no less judges than the 
Caracci, of Il Michaele Angelo riformato, in the commence- 
ment of his studies, so far despaired of success, as to resolve 
to starve himself. Dominichino had more confidence in him- . 
self; his reply, when reproached by the Padre Teatini, for 
his slow progress in the decorations of S. Andrea della Valle, 
at Rome, is finely characteristic of the self-knowledge of 
genius. “‘ Eh! wo la sto continuamente dipingendo entro 
di me.” Such indeed is the only process by which works of 
excellence can be elaborated. 

Michael Angelo was employed by Pietro di Medici, 
during a severe winter at Florence, to make figures of snow 
for his diversion ; but it was often his fate to be commissioned 
by those who eould not appreciate his skill. His David, 
which now stands in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, at 
Florence, was made for the Gonfalonier Soderini, who at 
first objected to the nose, as out of all due proportion. Mi- 
chael Angelo knew the extent of his employer's connois- 
seurship : 


“ He mounted the scaffold (for the figure is upwards of twelve 
feet in height), and giving a few sonorous but harmless blows with 
his hammer on the stone, let fall a handful of marble dust, which 
he had scraped up from the floor below, and then descending from 
his station, turned to the Gonfalonier with a look expectant of his 
approbation. ‘ Ay,’ exclaimed the critic, ‘ this is excellent: 
now you have given it life indeed.” M. Angelo was content, and 
receiving his four hundred scudi for his task, wisely said no more: 
it would have been no gratification to a man like him, to have shown 
the incapacity of a critic like Soderini.” P. 254. 


Bernini, like Michael Angelo, was distinguished by ex- 
traordinary precocity. A head still preserved in the church 
of S. Prassede, at Rome, was executed by him at the early 
age of ten; but his generosity to his brother artists was not 
less remarkable. hen Louis XIV. invited him to France, 
he was received with public honours during his progress ; 
and on his entrance to Paris, the Papal Nuncio came out 
to conduct him to a royal palace. During his stay of eight 
months, he received eight Louis d’ors per diem, and at his 
departure a farther present of 50,000 crowns; yet, though 
expressly sent for to assist in building the Louvre, when 
Louis shewed him Perrault’s designs, he had the liberality to 
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remark, that France needed no foreign aid, when she con- 
tained so much genius in herself. ‘The well-known picture 
of Vandyck, containing three portraits of Charles I. was 
painted, in order that ‘Bernini might make from it a bust 
in marble, for which the sculptor received 6000 crowns. 

We have made a free use, as our readers will perceive, 
of Mr. James’s anecdotes. Indeed, we know not how to 
leave a more agreeable impression of his volume, than they 
will convey. We have derived much amusement in this way 
from its perusal; and to those who wish to study the subject 
on which it treats more deeply, we can most cordially re- 
commend it as both a pleasing and an useful guide, 
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Arr. VII. Memoires pour servir al Histoire de la Guerre 
entre la France et la Russie en 1812. Avec un Atlas 


Militaire a Paris. 1817. 


Or all the Napoleon wars the campaign of 1812, viewed 
either with reference to its objects or to its results, is preg- 
nant with the greatest interest: and it is to be regretted, that 
at its commencement our relations with Russia were so im- 
pertectly established as to have deprived us of all opportu- 
nity of acquiring any very accurate information respecting 
the early movements of her armies. The batile of Borodino 
was fought before the official correspondence through Lord 
Catheart was established, and the Russian armies being 
shortly after broken into many large detachments, each act- 
ing independantly and actively pursuing the enemy, bas 
thrown a similar confusion over the whole of the subsequent 
operations. For these reasons every attempt to elucidate the 








ok events of this celebrated campaign is important. The sub- 
thy ject, however, is of acknowledged difficulty, and embraces a 

he description of the invasion of an alinost boundless empire ; 
4 the conflagration of an ancient ¢ apital ; the annihilation of a 
i} magnific ent ar my; the revolt of many great powers of Eu- 
Mie! | rope ; forming altogethe ‘ra theme so grand and so extensive 
At as to require a greater combination of military science and 


power of imagination in the historian than we ought to ex- 
pect ata period so little remote from their eccurrence. For 
the present work, the unassuming manner in which it is 

ushered into the world ought to ensure it a favourable recep- 
| tion, and ought perhaps to be considered as a sufficient apo- 
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logy for its defects. ‘These we are the more inclined to 

don because they are precisely of that character which 
marks contemporary history—we mean honest prejudices, not 
always consisient with the sober march of history, and @ 
style not always rising to the dignity and animation of the 
subject. In other respects we can speak of the author as 
being a sensible and imtelligent writer; possessing all the 
science that his subject requires, and unambitious in his use . 
of it; distinct in his arrangement, and judicious in his se- 
lection of facts; and to such of our readers as take an in- 
terest in military publications, we can recommend his work 
as containing a better and more temperate history of the 
campaign of 1812 than has yet appeared. The political 
events which led to the invasion of Russia must still be in 
our recollection; the military history possessing a deeper 
and a fresher interest we shall confine our remarks to it. 

The armies which were about to wage this memorable 
contest were collected carly in June on the borders of Russia, 
The French were posted behind the Vistula; but separated 
by a wide interval of many marches from the Russians, their 
different camps were scattered over an extended line of 
country from Marienburg to Warsaw * as being out of the 
reach of the enemy and affording : a more easy means of sub- 
sistence. Its numbers amounted to upwards of 400,000 
men, the élite of sixteen different nations, united by the 
same spirit of military licentiousness, the same hopes of 
boundless plunder. The cavalry attached to this immense 
force, bore an unusually Jarge proportion to the infantry. 
The arullery amounted to more than 1,000 pieces, and was 
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* French. Inf. Cav. | Russians. 
Ist corps at Marienburg.--65,000 2,400, 








2nd — Marienwerder .52,000 2,400) 1st corps, Rossiena 
3rd ————— Thorn......--35,000 2,400 2ad ——, Kowno 
4th ——— ‘ Plotzk j 58,00) 2 "400) 3rd ——, Novi Troki 
es wiiciisiniali abe Ves 25,000 2,400) 4th ——., between Troki and Lide 
Sth ———— Warsaw......96,000 2,400 6th Lida and Grodne 
7th —— right of Warsaw... 24,000 2,400 5th ——, Wolkowisk 
8th —— at Poulawz:---:- 18,000 1,200: 7th -——, Loutzk 
Cavalry. .,cceecceeess 28,700! Guards, Wilna 
Guards ...0-+-e:eee0> 32,000 3,800) 


$000 The whole of the Russian force is 
probably at Manienburg . estimated by our author, includ- 
Austrians on the borders ing garrisons, at 298,000 infas- 
of Galticia about Lub- °24,000 6,000) try, end 89,000 cavalry, which 
DMardaneeess ebenes includes 40,000 Cossacks, Tar- 
tars, &c. 


{0th corps, and dearest 26,000 
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magnificently appointed. ‘Thus were the preparations of 
Bonaparte commensurate with the grandeur and difficulty of 
a war, which had for its object the overthrow of the last 
power which survived the general subjugation of the rest of 
continental Europe. His force was greater than he had ever 
before employed; it marked the anlimited extent of his in- 
fluence and power; and he calculated that without starving 
the war in Spain, he could reinforce it annually with up- 
wards of 200,000 men. 

The Russian corps d’armée on the other hand occupied 
either bank of the Niemen on a line of more than 200 miles 
in extent. Their numbers amounted to not more than from 
180,000 to 200,000 men. ‘Their cavalry was inferior in num- 
ber and in quality to that ofthe enemy; their artillery equally 
disproportionate. Barklay de Tolly and Bagration, names 
almost unknown to Europe, or only met with in annals which 
recorded the defeats of the Russian army, were their leaders. 
The extent of their empire, the severity of their climate, 
the physical superiority of their troops, the magnanimous 
spirit of the nation were their only countervailing advan- 
tages of the Russians in this fearful crisis. But they met it 
with the most determined resolution. Every sacrifice re- 
quired by their government was submitted to, every recom- 
mendation complied with; all portable property in the line 
of the enemies march was removed; the crops were de- 
stroyed on the ground; Courland and Lithuania were con- 
verted into a waste, and their inhabitants abandoning their 
dwellings, crossed the Dwina and sought refuge in Livonia, 
and so completely were these measures carried into effect that 
considerable inconvenience arising from want began already 
to be felt in the neighbourhood of either army. In a mili- 
tary point of view, it being impossible to meet the enemy in 
the field with any probable chance of success, their system 
of defence was borrowed from Spain. Their fortified towns 
were repaired and their garrisons completed ; many points 
were entrenched ; a double line of magazines was formed ; 
and it appears to have been the intention of the commander- 
in-chief, to have united the whole of his force around Wilna; 
to have withdrawn behind the Dwina on the approach of the 
enemy, and subsequently to have confined his operations to 
the defence of positions of great strength and of easy re- 
treat, or to have retired altogether, according to circum- 
stances. But these intentions so wise in themselves, were 
anticipated by the foresight and activity of Bonaparte. His 
first operations defeated their plans, broke through their line, 


and divided their armies. So remarkably, however, may the 
8 
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hand of Providence be traced in the downfall of that man, 
that this reverse which so fearfully portended the loss of all 
the objects of the campaign, ought to be considered as the 
remote cause of all the subsequent successes of the Russian 
arms. 

The preparations of the French being completed, the cam- 
paign commenced. In the Russian army no alteration of 
position of any importance had been made, and its extended 
line assured Bonaparte success against any point of it upon 
which he chose to direct his force. ‘The right, the left, the 
centre were equally unsupported. To have attacked, how- 
ever, the extreme right by crossing the Niemen at 'Tilsit, 
would have led Bonaparte into Livonia; a province too 
small for the developement of his immense forces, and too 
poor tor their subsistence; and in case the rest of the Rus- 
sium army had advanced to its support, the French would 
have been placed in a defile, having the sea at their back. 
The ground likewise was such as to render it difficult to ma- 
noeuvre a large force; an extensive chain of marshes cover- 
ing the country between Wilkomir, Dinaberg, Swetziany and 
Wilna, so as to impede the advance of a large body, while it 
facilitated the retreat of a small one. An attack on the left, 
it was considered, would merely have pushed that wing on 
the main body, and have ensured its junction with Barklay 
de 'Tolly. The centre consequently presented the most fa- 
vourable point for attack, and offered the greatest number 
of chances for dispersing the various corps d’armée, or of 
compelling them to give battle under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. Against the centre, therefore, Bonaparte 
massed the greatest part of his forces, and on the 12th of 
June he began his advance. The position of the Russian 
army, it will be seen by a reference to the map, was nearly 
semi-circular, the troops around Wilna being nearly 100 
miles in the rear of those posted at Kowno, Grodno, and 
Wilkowisk. To meet this disposition the march of the 
French army was ordered en echelon, Bonaparte himself lead- 
ing the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, corps, and the imperial guards 
forming the left of the army, a week’s march in advance of 
the 5th, 7th, and 8th, corps, forming the right, and com- 
manded by his brother, the King of Westphalia; the 4th and 
6th corps, or the centre, commanded by the Viceroy of 
Italy, marched at an intermediate time and distance. In this 
manuer the French continued to advance in three columns 
on the Niemen, each march tending to centrate their long 
line within the points at which their passage was to be ef- 
fected, viz. Kowno, Groduo, and Oletzko. On the 23d, the 
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French army was in the following positions: the Emperor 
had reached the neighbourhood of the great forest of Pil- 
wisky, with 160,000 infantry, and near 40,000 cavalry; the 
Viceroy with 60,000 infantry and 5,400 cavalry, was march- 
ing on Kalwarry; the King of Westphalia with 68,000 in- 
{antry and 9,000 cavalry, had reached Novogorod ; the LOth 
corps and Prussians marched on the extreme left by Tilsit to 
invest Riga; the Austrians acted on the extreme right, and 
covered Gallicia. The operations of these two latter corps 
had so little influence on the event of the campaign, and were 
SO unimportant till other circumstances had effected the dis- 
organization of the grand army, that we shall not further 
notice them, till we speak of the retreat of the French from 
Moscow. 

The French army being now almost en prise with the Rus- 
sians, Bonaparte early in the morning of the 23rd of June, 
disguised as a Polish light-horseman, ‘rode to the Niemen to 
recounoitre its left hank, and the defensive positions of the 
enemy. ‘Uhe reconnoisance convinced him, that the Russian 
corps of Bagawout, holding Kowno, was altogether unsup- 
ported, and more than twenty leagues in advance of the rest 
of the army in that quarter. For no other camp being to be 
seen on the left, he was satisfied that the corps cantonned 
round Wilna had made no movement. He likewise ob- 
served, that the great road leading from Kowno to Wilna 
followed the Niemen for more than six leagues, and ofiered 
him, as he imagined, an opportunity of ¢ utting off, or ut least 
of harassing the retreat of Bagawout. Of these circum- 
stances, he hastened to profit. As the evening closed, his 
army silently marched on the Niemen, by eleven a bridge was 
thrown over it between Kowno and Eckatani, and by day- 
light on the 24th, the Ist corps had passed, me was march- 
ing on kowno. The Russian corps, however, was not sur- 
prised, | their orders being to retreat, they offered nO Oppo- 
sition, and seeing their retreat by th ‘e direct road cut off, 
they effected it by Szirwinty, a road which we do not see laid 
down in our maps. It escaped with but little loss although 
pursued by the 2nd corps, which now crossed at Kowno, and 
which was afterwards detached towards Keidany against the 
Ast Russian corps commanded by Witgenstetn. 

The first object of Bonaparte after the passage of the 
Niemen, was Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, an important 
point from its geogr aphical position, asa military siation, and 
which the Russians, he hoped, would delend in order to eva- 

cuate the immense magazines they had formed there. On 
this point therefore he continued his movement without halt- 
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ing. ‘The Russian corps, however, to his great mortification, 
retreated on the approach of his advanced guard, on the 
2sth, and fell back on the entrenched camp at Drissa, where 
all the corps of the right and centre were now directing their 
march. A few cannon shot were only exchanged as the 
re-crossed the Wilia. ‘The wooden bridge over which they 
passed was destroyed, and the immense magazines of wheat, 
oats, clothing, of arms and ammunition, which Wilna con- | 
tained, were unhesitatingly committed to the flames or thrown 
into the river. 

Although the centre and right had escaped the attack of 
Bonaparte, yet the possession of Wilna had placed him far 
on the flank and rear of the corps of General Doctorow and 
Prince Bagration ; and his first care now was to detach the 
2ad corps, commanded by the Prince of Eckmuihl, with 
orders to prolong itself still further in the rear of those corps, 
in order, if possible, to prevent their junction with Barklay 
de Tolly by any circuitous rout. From this manoeuvre the 
retreat of General Doctorow was rendered so fall of 
peril that we shall detain our readers a few moments to 
narrate it. Ou the 2sth, the day that Bonaparte reached 
Wilna, Doctorow was still in the camp between Fida and 
Grodno, and had made no movement: on that day, however, 
being ignorant of the advance of the French, he assembled 
his army and put it in march for Wilna. On the 30th, his 
advanced guard had reached Soleszaiki: but the light Freneh 
brigade, under Baron Bordesoult, was already here, charged 
aud chaced it from the village, and stopped its movement in 
this direction. ‘This contretemps distinctly proving that the 
grand Russian army could no loager be at Wiliaa, Doctorow 
turned short to the right and marched on Osmiana, but as 
his advanced guard entered this town at one end, General 
Pajol entered it on the other. The possession of this post 
was important; and the Russians disputed and maintamed 
it, till by a forced march, he was enabled to reach the Wilia 
and to pass it at Smorgoni before the rest of the troops 
under the Prince of Eckmuhl could be brought up to the 
attack. ‘The next object of the Russian general was now 
toattempt to reach the main army, which he supposed to be 
posted either at Swentziany or Widzy. But althéugh it 
was necessary to attempt this manoeuvre, the road te those 
places unfortunately turned towards Wilna, passing through 
a defile formed by the Wilia and a continued chain of marshes. 
This perilous passage offered Bonaparte another oppor- 
tunity for effecting his destruction; and he ordered Ge- 
heral Nansonty to march with a large furce on Michaliski, 
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and intercept the route: but, happily, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, the weather suddenly changed from extreme heat to 
extreme cold; many horses died from so sudden a transition, 
the artillery was stopped in the mud, and the march of, the 
French retarded. ‘The Russians, familiar to these terrible 
storms, unremittingly continued their retreat, and passed the 
point of interception just as the French debouched upon 
it. Their baggage was lost, but the corps escaped with an 
attack on its rear guard. 

While the corps of Doctorow thus happily effected its re- 
treat on Swintziany, the left of the Russian army, com- 
manded by Prince Bagration and General Platoff, equally 
uninformed of what was passing along the rest of the line, 
was attacked by the King of Westphalia, at Grodno. Ge- 
neral Platoft, with his Cossacks, retired upon Lida, but 
finding that road occupied by the enemy’s cavalry, he fell 
back upon Bagration, who was marching by Slonim and 
Novogrodeck on Wilna. Intercepted on this route, they 
turned back with a view toreach Minsk. Anticipated there 

by the Prince of Eckmuhl, they altered their direction, gave 

up their intention of proc eeding to the Dwina and moved 
towards the Dneiper by Bobruisk across the marshes of 
Berezina. The armies of Barklay de Tolly ard Bagration 
were now completely divided. 

When the corps under Barklay de Tolly reached the 
Dwina, the Emperor Alexander saw with regret his armies 
separated from each other by more than 100 leagues ; that 
commanded by Bagration in the greatest danger, being pur- 
sued by the King of Westphalia, and out-flanked by the 
Prince of Eckmuhl, and the whole plan of the campaign 
frustrated. ‘To have defended the entrenched camp at Drissa 
under such circumstances, would only have exposed one part 
of his forces to the attack of a saperior enemy, have pro- 
longed the space between them, and have rendered their 
future junction perhaps impossible. ‘That junction being 
now the most desirable thing that could happen, the Emperor 
determined to effect this, hopeless as it appeared to attempt 
it. Leaving a division of the army, commanded by General 
Witgenstein, to cover the Petersburg road, he gave orders 
to Barklay de Tolly and Bagration to march on Witepsk, a 
remote point equally distant from both armies, and which he 
hoped they mignut be able to reach by superior exertion 
hefore they could be entamées by the French. ‘The detail of 
this march is uninteresting. ‘The design was penetrated by 
Bonaparte, and he attempted to defeat it by taking an in- 
termediate and consequently shorter route to Witepsk from 
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Globkoue. But, however great his exertions, he only came 
up with the Russians at Witepsk. At Witepsk Barklay de 

olly had drawn up his army with an intention of giving 
battle to the French, in order to facilitate the junction of 
Prince Bagration, whom he supposed must now be in that 
neighbourhood ; but scarcely were his troops in position, 
when he received information that that general having been 
anticipated at Mohilow, by the Prince of Eckmuhl, had been 
obliged to effect his passage of the Dneiper at Starvi- 
Bychow, and that he was now marching by Mstislaw on 
Smolensko, which place he was sure of reaching, having al- 
ready gained two days march upon the King of Westphalia. 
This report caused Barklay de Tolly to give up his intention 
of receiving battle, and to retreat upon Smolensko. He 
took this bold resolution while his rear guard was hotly en- 
gaged; manoeuvred in face of the enemy and drew back in 
three columns. The King of Westphalia having been so 
completely outmarched, Bonaparte deprived him of his com- 
mand, and as the further advance of the Prince of Eckmuhl 
would only have placed him in a situation in which he might 
have been crushed between the two Russian armies. Bona- 
parte halted his troops and .sent them for ten days into quar- 
ters of refreshment. 

The repose which Napoleon granted his troops, even at 
this early period of the campaign was highly necessary to 
them ; for their march lying through a ruined and deserted 
country, neither receiving assistance nor possessing the 
good will of the inhabitants, and their parties which they 
sent out on the flanks, being universally cut off by the Cos- 
sacks, had created a most unusual degree of distress in the 
army. It was impossible for the commissariat to supply so 
long a line of march, and the attempts of the French to 
form magazines, had in general been unsuccessful from the 
extravagance, waste, and robberies of the soldiery. These 
causes, together with the want of bread, of beer, and of 
brandy, had already reduced the French army to two thirds 
of the numbers that had crossed the Niemen. 

The movements of the French army recommenced on the 
10th of August, and the different corps which had been can- 
toned between Witepsk and Mohilow, received orders to 
march concentrically on Smolensko. On the 16th the French 
appeared before that city, and we regret that our limits will 
hot permit us to give our author's description of its moun- 
tain site, its ruined towers, and antique battlements, its de- 
lence, and its fall. Bonaparte saw with sorrow its flames 
arise. When he took possession of it, it was deserted and 
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every thing that could aflord shelter, subsistence, or clothing 
to his army was destroyed. Inthe midst of the battle he 
was frequently heard to exclaim, “ ‘These people treat their 
country as if they were its enemies,” but occasionally giving 
way to the magnificence of the sight he compared the -con- 
flagration to an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

"Nhe criticisms of our author on the plans of the Russian 
commander at this period again assame a considerable degree 
of interest, and severe as they are, we cannot help acknow- 
ledging their justice. For it is hardly possible to assign a 
suflicient reason why Barklay de Lolly, on determinins to 
defend Smolensko, should have ordered the 2nd army as if 
is termed, under Prince Bagration, to march ten miles in the 
rear, on the night previous to the battle, from thence to con- 
tinue his march on Dorogobarg. Intending to defend Smo- 
lensko, why «id he make soe considerable a detachment? 
Barklay de 'Tolly has attempted to justify himself in his re- 
port, by saying that the French army was manoenvering to 
eut him off from Dorogoburg. But at the time Prince “Ba- 
gration began his march, no movement of the French army 
indicated any such intention. Our author likewise seems to 
contend that the defence of Smolensko was an useless waste 
of lives, and that it would have been better to have left a 
corps of observation to have destroyed the bridge and have 
followed the movement of Bagration with the rest of the 
army; and we should be inclined to agree, had not the 
destruction of Smolensko been an important feature in the 
campaign. His remarks in this place, evince considerable 
acuteness and reflection, and we regret that he concludes 
them with a sentence which marks his usual feelings towards 
the Russians. ‘ But the truth is, that Barklay de 'Tolly was 
confused ; that the most marked dissention reigned between 
him and Bagration; and that both the one and the other had 
teo much obstinac y to listen to any salutary odvice, and too 
little talents to form such a plan ‘of the campaign as was 
necessary under the diflicull circumstances in which they were 
plae ed,” 

lu conducting the retreat also from Smolensko, a consider- 
able want of talent appears to have been shown by the Rus- 
sian general. The road to Moscow runs along the right 
bank of the Dneiper for about a league and a half, and was 
exposed to the full view of the French army. Barklay de 
Tolly, therefore, being desirous of concealing his march 
from the enemy, halted unnecessarily a whole day on the 
heights above Smolensko ; and at midnight, dividing his army 


into three columns, he ordered one to make a detour of twelve 
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miles, as far as Stabna; a second column with himself at its 
head, took an intermediate route between Stabna and the 
Dneiper; while he left the third column to form the rear- 
guard, and to make good its retreat as well asit could, The 
consequence was that the third column had hardly evacu- 
ated Smolensko when the French, who had thrown bridges 
across the Dneiper considerably above the town, were en- 
gaged with it. ‘The second column was luckily near enough 
to be brought up to its support; but neither the first column, 
nor the army under Prince Bagration, were near enough to be 
brought into the field ; and 40,000 men were thus exposed to 
the attack of upwards of 90,000 for many hours, and neces- 
sarily suffered a proportionate loss till night enabled them te 
make their retreat. 

These causes we apprehend led to the dismissal of Barklay 
de 'Tolly, and to the appointment of General Kutusow as 
commender-in-chief, and who joined the army at Wiazma. 
Of the early life of this distinguished officer, we know but 
little. He commanded at the battle of Austerlitz, and he 
was now returned from terminating on favourable condi- 
tions a war with the Ottoman Porte which had divided and 
crippled the resources of Russia. This veteran, called by 
the united voice of the nobles and people to the comman 
of the army had already attained the age of seventy, his 
constitution still vigorous; bis mind unimpaired by time. 
‘This campaign has shown him a brave and skilful soldier. 
But in his moral virtues, in his determined energy, his Ro- 
man firmness, his unwearied perseverance in his religious en- 
thusiasm heightened by the superstitions of his country, we 
must look for the principal source of all his great successes. 
We regret that we have so little to record of a man, who has 
rendered such essential service to the cause of humanity and 
of Europe, and who scarcely survived the few short months 
which were necessary to free his country from its invaders. 

The appointment of Kutusow led to a more active system 
of defence ; and the battle of Borodino was hazarded for an 
adequate object and disputed on ground the most favourable, 
that the extensive flat between Smolensko and Moscow of- 
fered. It is diflicult to speak with any certainty of the 
result of this tremendous conflict, which made a_ bloodier 
field than even Bonaparte bad ever seen. Bonaparte massed 
the whole of his force against the left of the Russians, and 
captured the entrenchments which protected it. ‘The Rus- 
sians allow that they passed from handto hand. The French 
assert that they never regained whatAhey had once lost. The 
Russians date their despatches from the field of battle; the 
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French count the number of the dead ; both parties are re- 
inforced on the ground, and the Russians express themselves 
most anxious to commence offensive operations. Yet the 
French advance and reap all the fruits of a victory, while the 
Rassians retreat, surrendering Moscow, the object for which 
they fought the battle. The absence of all detail, in the 
Russian bulletins, renders it impossible to contrast their ac- 
count with that of our author, whom it is needless to say 
claims a great victory for his countrymen. 

It seems equally in vain to attempt to penetrate the mys- 
tery which hangs over the burning of Moscow. For both 
governments retuse to connect themselves with a transaction, 
which it seems equally impolitic in either to have committed. 
If the Russians set fire to Moscow, they destroyed the only 
inducement which the L’rench had to remain in that distant 
y wane! till they were surprized by winter. If the French 
threw the brand, they destroyed the resource of comfortable 
quarters in a place where they were to remain for more than 
amouth. It is probable that it arose from accident. When 
the army quitted Moscow, the inhabitants accompanied it in 
a long column, carrying with them their most valuable pro- 

erty. They retired into the surrounding woods. Some few, 
et lt ofless determined natures, remained. The French 
flushed with victory, frantic with the belief that plenty would 
succeed to privation, entered the city. Every, the most dis- 
gusting outrage that awaits a captured town succeeded. These 
outrages at length surpassed all human forbearance, and the 
city was set on fire. It has been said, that if the scattered 
palaces of any other empire were collected together, sur- 
rounded by their villages, that would be Moscow. It was im- 
possible to save such a city, set on fire in many quarters. As 
the flames spread, the soldiers were seen to issue from the 
houses clad in furs, in chintzes, and in all the indiscriminate 
finery of a city peopled from half the nations of Europe. The 
streets at length became choaked up from the falling of the 
houses, with the passageof carts, loaded with private plunder, 
and trophies which were to proclaim the conquest of Moscow 
at Paris. Bonaparte fled the city: many of the French were 
burnt, and many of the inhabitants fearful of further violence 
refused to escape, and buried their shame under the ruins of 
the conflagration. Such appears to us to have been the 
cause of the burning of Moscow; an event which however 
terribly it may have spoken the resolution and determined 
hostility of the Russians, does not seem in any considerable 
degree to have contributed to the destruction of the French 
armies. 
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When the fire had subsided, Bonaparte saw with regret 
that his movement on Moscow, while it had removed him to 
an immense distance from his resources, and isolated his 
army, was unattended with any military or emaptics advan- 

e. The Russian army was still entire, and its commander 
refused to listen to any overture for a negotiation for peace or 
even for an armistice. ‘To the one, Kutusow answered, that 
the campaign, on the part of the Russians was only now be- 
ginning ; to the other, that he would not treat while a French. 
man remained in Russia. And so firm was his conviction, 
that the result of the war was in the hands of Providence, 
who would reward the just and punish the guilty, that he re- 
fused to send off a single dispatch to St. Petersburgh, that 
spoke of peace. Such resolution might have indicated to 
piel the necessity of an immediate retreat ; and he ap- 
pears to have revolved many plans in his mind for his future 
operations. But his army stood in need of repose : the aspect 
of the weather was unusually mild, and Moscow still furnished 
a few vegetables, which the inhabitants had stored up for the 
winter ; and he probably dreaded to retrace his steps, over an 
exhausted country. In this state of irrresolution a month 
passed away ; till necessity compelled him to take measyres 
for the future safety and subsistence of the army. He made 
up his mind therefore to fall back on Smolensko, and to ef- 
fect this operation, he determined to advance against the 
Russian army which threatened his flank and compel it to 
fall back so that his intended retreat might be without mo- 
lestation. 

The Russian general retreated through Moscow, “ leaving 
that city like a body without a soul,” and with his march light- 
ed by the conflagration, turned a few miles to the south, and 
took up a position on the Moscow road. Placing his army 
between the French and the most fertile provinces of the 
Russian empire, he entrenched his camp near the village 
Tarectino. ‘The numerous parties acting on the communi- 
cations of the French, recruited his army with new levies, 
which daily joined; organized the peasantry and raised the 
whole country. We have no reason assigned for the Rus- 
Sians leaving their entrenched camp; but whatever it was, 
the French army being in march to execute the plan we have 
mentioned, the leading divisions of either army fell in with 
each other at MaloJaroslawetz. An affair immediately com- 
menced, which the Russian bulletins have swelled into a 
complete repulse of the whole French army; but which, in 
the unbiassed opinion of our own officers, present at the 
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battle, reflects the highest credit on Beauharnois. For the 
Russian division, being quickly supported by the arrival of 
their whole army, the French corps had to sustain this un- 

nal contest from five o'clock in the morning till eleven at 
night, till the arrival of Bonaparte rendered it prudent for 
Katusow to retreat. It is something strange that the Rus- 
sians claiming a complete victory, should themselves retire 
forty wersts, ‘‘ in order to render themselves more completely 
masters of the roads which led to the south.” 

The retreat of the Russians enabled Bonaparte who had 
already sent off his sick and wounded, to commence his march 
on the 26th of October by Wiazma upon Smolensko. The 

ursuit was instant and active; Kutusow with the main 
dy, took a point on which to march still more remote than 
Smolensko, viz. Krasnoi, and which, although the roads 
were bad, yet as his way was shorter, he hoped to reach be- 
fore the French, and to dispute with them the road of their 
further retreat after they had been exhausted by fatigue and 


dreadful privation. But to harass them, in their march, he | 


detached General Miloradowitch at the head of 24,000 men, 
and the Cossacks who hovered like a cloud over the French, 
to hang upon their rear. At Wiazma this indefatigable of- 
ficer intercepted the march of the fourth and fifth corps under 
Beauharnois, and the French only escaped after a dreadful 
shock in which they lost upwards of 4000 men. After this, 
their army reached Dorogobuj. When the horrors of 8 
northern winter commenced. 


‘* La neige tomba en abondance accompagnée par un vent im- 
pétuevx, qui couvrait horizon d'un brouillard sombre, et aug. 
mentait encore les effets desastreux de l’inclémence de l’air. Ce 
fut alors qu’on vit s’augmenter dans une progression effrayante, le 
nombre de ces isolés, qui ayant jeté Jes armes que leurs membres 
géles ne leur permettaient plus de pew erraient a Paventure. Re- 
ater par leur camarades armés de ces feux si rares et qu'on n’al- 
umait qu’avec tant de peine, ils allaient mourir entassés dans Ia 
neige au pied du moindre abri, ou perissaient dans les flammes av 
milieu des maisons dans lesquelles, ils avaient cru trouver un refuge. 
Cherchant a se guarantir d’une bise glaciale, qui ne leur permet 
tait pas de rester dehors, ils allumaient dans l’interieur des feux 
dont ils n’avaient plus la force d’arréter les progrés. Le sort de 
ceux qui portaient Jes armes, n’etait pas moins terrible; obligt 
pendant toute la journée de se tenir en alerte pour repousser des 
nuces de Cossaques qui fuyaient au premier coup de fusil, et re 
venaient l’instant d’apres parceler les colonues, ils ne pouvaient 
compter sur aucun repos pendant la nuit ; il leur fallait l’employe 
toute entiere 4 recueillir un peu de bois vert, et a entretenir Ww 
miserable feu, ou se mouvoir pour ne pas ¢tre paralyses, par Ia froid. 
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Chaque jour voyait une quantité de ces derniers grossir les nombres 
des isolés, et chaque jour en voyait perir. Les alentours d'une 
maison incendiée resemblaient 8 un champ de bataille jonché de 
cadavres ; les uns a demi-consumés par les flammes que leurs mem- 
bres roidis les avaient empéché de fuir, les autres detruits par le 
froid qui avait succédé 4 une chaleur momentanée. Le jour suivant 
d’autres soldats, transiz—et moitié nus, venaient chercher sur les 
cendres fumantes, entourées par les cadavres de leur camarades, 
un instant de soulagement et peu aprés partageaient leur sort. Une 
grande quantite de ces malheureux, a moitié perdus et desarmés, 
se repandait dans les villages de deux cotés de la route, et devenait 
la proie des Cosaques et des miliciens, qui sur de ne point eprouver 
de résistance les attaquaient avec confidence et courage. Voila 
les triomphes des Cossaques; telles sont les victoires de l’armée 
Russe—des canons abandonnés et brisés, des malheureux perdus 


et désarmés des cadavres gisant sur les chemins, sont les trophées, 
qu’ils ont fait sonner si haut.” 


To lessen as much as possible these disasters the fourth 
corps of the French was detached from Dorogobuj, to march 
on Witepsk while the rest of the army took the Smolensko 
road. Bat being pursued by Platoff, it was quickly obliged 
to rejoin the main.army, with the loss of an immense number 
of men; more than 1200 horses in two nights and conse- 
quently almost all its artillery. At Smolenkso, Bonaparte 
found it impossible to halt, ‘The remains of the town were 
incapable of affording shelter to his still numerous army. 
The magazines were insufficient so support it, and were eager- 
ly plundered by the first troops that came up. The cavalry 
ikewise was so nearly dismounted that there were officers 
enough without troops to form a guard of honour for the Em- 
peror, and rendered it dangerous to hazard an action. The 
army was collected and reviewed at Smolensko ; but in- 
stantly after continued its retreat on Krasnoi. But as the 
leading division took possession of that town, the grand Rus- 
sian army debouched and barred the passage to the remainder. 
Our author blames the dispositions of Kutusow on this occa- 
sion, and considers his movements as wanting that unity of 
action which could alone produce great results; and he laughs 
at the Russian estimate of the French losses, as incredible. 
But while he limits those affairs to a mere cannonade, he has 
the candour to allow, that the French columns as they came 
up, had to encounter double and treble their own numbers, 
and under such circumstances we cannot believe the Russian 
statements exaggerated, when they claim an immense boot 
'n baggage and artillery; 40,000 killed and prisoners, and the 
baton of Marshal Davoust. 


At this enormous sacrifice, Bonaparte escaped the grasp of 
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one adversary. But new enemies rose in his rear and 
seemed to present an impenetrable barrier to his reaching 
France. ‘The armies commanded by Witgenstein and Tchtich- 
agow *, which we left covering the St. Petersburgh road and 
the frontiers of Russia towards Gallicia, bad deteated their § 
respective adversaries and were in possession of the forts and 
sehen of the Berizina. General Witgenstein occupied 
Craszniki, on the left bank of the river ready to fall on the 
rear of the French as they crossed it. General Tchitchagow 
observed the right bank, and presented a direct obstacle to 
their passing it. 

The Russian grand army having been compelled to halt at 
Krasnoi, to secure the immense numbers of prisoners that 
had fallen into their hands, Bonaparte gained three days 
march on it, between that place and the Berizina. He could 
still collect an army according to our author of 80,000 men 
supported by an artillery even now formidable. The Russian 
troops were nothing like so numerous ; but had they been 
united, they must have presented a most formidable obstacle to 
the escape of the French. But the two armies being divided 
by the river, and that of Tchitchagow, being dissipated in an 
attempt to defend a line of sixty miles; the passage of the 
river was comparatively easy. Bonaparte’s hesitation and 
alarm was manifest till he learnt the faulty disposition of his 
enemies. But satisfied on that point, he threw after a va- 
riety of feints his bridges over the river at Weselowo. The § 
passage of the army continued during the 26th and 27th of 
November, with little opposition. Nor was it till the 28th that 
Tchitchagow had united his army to attack them. We are 
the less inclined to enter into the details of the action that 
followed, because our author whatever may be their conse- 
quences makes every battle a victory for the French. This 
engagement according to his account was a triumph for the 
French. They abandoned their rear-guard of 15,000 men, 
their baggage and artillery, and blew up the bridge over 
which they passed ; but this disastrous termination, he asserts 
to have been caused by the unforeseen contretemps of ‘that 
body of men mistaking their way and thus falling a prey t 
Witgenstein. Our author considers that it was not till this 
period that the retreat of the French became so disastrous; 
he acknowledges that from this moment the army was dis 
organized, and their retreat a rout ; and that the men having 





* The army under this general rad been reinforced by the army of t 
Danube. 
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geither cavalry nor artillery to protect them; fled without de- 
fending themselves. He admits a loss of more than 30,000 
men between the Berizina and Wilna. The termination of 
the campaign is known to us all. Bonaparte fled to Paris. 
The Austrians and Prussians revolted ; and not 20,000 men 
of the 400,000 that advanced into Russia survived to com- 
mence the campaign of the ensuing year. 

The faults which the French committed at the opening 
of the campaign are palpable ; and we regret that our author 
has neglected to notice them. ‘The difference of a week's 
march between the great divisions of their army appear to as 
to have been destructive of all unity of action and of all ef- 
ficient military co-operation. This circumstance prevented 
Bonaparte from detaching any troops on the flank and rear of 
Bagration, till he reached Wilna, and considering the 
distance between that city and Wilkowisk, however beau- 
tiful the movement may be in theory, it seems in fact to have 
been just as useless as to make a march in Devonshire to out- 
flank troops at York. ‘The Russian corps were every where 
opposed, but no where circumvented, and the magnificent 
schemes of Bonaparte terminated in his never being able to 
bring his army into contact with them, but when the Rus- 
sians chose to meet him. His march between the Russian 
armies on Smolensko was perhaps judicious and necessary. 
Bat at that point it was the opinion of all well-informed men 
that he should have halted. “Ihe experiment of Charles the 
Twelfth had shewn the absolute impossibility of conquering 
Russia by penetrating into its woods and fastnesses. Fre- 
derick the Great considered Russia only vulnerable by cap- 
turing her sea-ports, thus cutting ber off from the rest. of 
Europe and isolating her as completely as Tartary. This 
experiment still remains to be tried, but we apprehend 
that as long as the efficiency of an army depends on a nu- 
merous artillery aud a numerous cavalry, Russia cannot be 
conquered ; for it cannot support the horses necessary for the 
service. The French having determined to advance to Mos- 
cow, we are not able to point any considerable error in the 
movements which led to the capture of that city, and in their 
retreat, nothing perhaps is to be found fault with but its 
being too late. e have spoken our opinions freely of Bark- 
lay de Tolly. That general ought unquestionably to have 
united his force around Wilna, and not have hazarded a sepa- 
ration of them so complete, that their re-union in almost any 
other country of Europe had been impossible. Our author 
censures the detour of Kutusow after the battle of Borodino, 
through Moscow to the Kalowya road as hazarding bis ob+ 
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ject of covering the southern provinces of Russia. He 
ought, perhaps, to make some allowances for the policy of en- 
suring the quiet and almost complete evacuation of that city, 
He blames him also for not barring the road at Krasnoi to 
the French with the whole mass of his army, instead of at- 
tacking their divisions with large detachments. This censure 
we do not feel ourselves sufliciently masters of the detail 
either to dispute or defend; but we cannot help expressing 
our tribute of admiration; at the noble opposition he made 
to the French on their advance; his brilliant movement on 
their flank on their retreat, and at the excellent manner in 
which his commissiariat must have been supplied, and 
which enabled him to escape the famine and privation which 
were so ruinous to the French. 

We have presented our readers with but an imperfect sketch 
of the work before us, and we have omitted altogether to notice 
the want of union and co-operation between Witgenstein and 
Tchitchagow ; we trust, however, that they will refer to the 
original. Their researches will then be assisted by maps 
constructed with suflicient accuracy ; and we promise them 
all the amusement which the study of a subject so brilliant 
and so full of interest is capable of affording. 
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Art. VIII. A Voyage to Africa, with some Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Dahomian People. By 
John M‘Leod, M.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 162. 5s. 6d. 
Murray, 1820. 


Dr. M‘LEop sailed in 1803, as surgeon of the good ship 
Trusty, bound from London to the coast of Africa, in the 
slave trade. On his arrival in Whydah Road, Captain Da- 
vidson, “‘ a very worthy man,” resolved to establish a factory 
in that place, under the superintendance of Dr. M‘Leod; 
while himself proceeded to een about 120 miles farther 
down the gulf, in order to complete his proportion of men; 
for this purpose Dr. M‘Leod was introduced to the native 
anthorities, under the auspices of Governor Abson, the com 
mandant of Fort William, as captain of the Shrimp, (ia 
fact the tender of the Trusty), which to keep up appearances, 
hovered only in the offing. It seems that the duties paid te 
the King of Dahomy, for permission to trade in his country, 
vary according to the number of masts, being seven slaves 
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for each; so that as the Trusty had ¢hree masts, and the 
Shrimp only one, by the plan adopted there was a saving of 
two thirds of the duty which must have been paid if the 
former had entered as the trader. Perhaps the Board of 
Commissioners in Thames Street, might not have been 
quite satisfied as to the legality of this plan ; and his sable 
majesty of Dahomy had skill enough in the customs regula- 
tions to think it rather odd, as we shall see by and by. But . 
Captain Davidson was “a very worthy man,” his business 
was the slave trade, and as Dr. M‘Leod does not call him a 
rogue, there is no reason why we should do so. 

Whydah, in the year 1727, was conquered by the Daho- 
mians. Its capital, Grigwee, which lies a few miles inland, 
contains about 20,000 inhabitants. The English, French, 
and Portuguese, each have established a fort in it. The 
geography of the kingdom of Dahomy is but imperfectly 
known. Dr. M‘Leod places its sea coast in 6° 12’ north 
latitude, “‘ more or less ;” and its capital Abomey, “ from 
eighty to ninety miles north, a little westerly of this, in about 
3° east longitude.” Its extent into the interior is at least 
150 miles, but its breadth is unknown. Slaves, ivory, palm 
oil, and the other usual articles of African commerce abound 
in it; and the soil produces all the varieties of fruits which 
are so luxuriantly found in the torrid zone. ‘The religion of 
the natives appears to be genuine Manicheism. Of their 
reverence to the power of good we hear little, but they pray 
to their demon for protection against magicians. The go- 
vernment of Dahomy is despotic, and that of Whydah is 
committed by the king to a viceroy, called the Yavougah 
(captain of the white men). ‘The first minister is the Tamegan, 
who possesses a privilege which, under most African con- 
stitutions, must be invaluable, he is the only man in the 
country whose head the king cannot cut off at pleasure. The 
king’s body guard is formed out of a portion of his 4000 
wives, trained to arms under female officers. A ‘number of 
messengers are entertained about court called Half-heads, 
because one side of their heads is always shaved; they are 
distinguished warriors, and instead of a blue ribbon, or col- 
lar of SS, on gala days, they wear round their necks strings 
of the teeth of those enemies whom they have killed with 
their own hands. When on actual service, they run at full 
Speed, being relieved at certain distances by relays, who in 
turn transfer the royal communication to each other. Dr. 
M‘Leod was acquainted with two instances in which these 
couriers were employed for purposes the most detestable. 
In an invasion of Mahee, on the Ashantee borders, strict 
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orders had been given to exterminate every branch of the 
family of the reigning prince, who,. it seems, had given 
much trouble to the Dahomians. One of his sons, a youth 
about seventeen, managed to conceal his real quality, and 
after passing in the crowd of prisoners through the capital, 
was sold to Dr. M‘Leod, and lived at Fort William. 


‘* In a very short time after this transaction, it somehow trans- 
pired at Abomey, that there yet lived this remnant of the enemy’s 
family ; and in order to trace him out, (for the scent had, in some 
degree, been lost, not knowing whether he had been disposed of 
to the English, French, or Portuguese, or whether he was not ac- 
tually embarked,) the king fell upon a scheme, which strongly dis- 
plays that species of cunning and artifice so often observed among 
savages. 

“ Some of his Half-heads (who may very appropriately be 
termed his morta’ messengers, in contradistinction to the immortals 
sent to the shades,) arrived one evening at the fort, and with the 
Coke (a stern and hard-hearted villain) who, in the absence of the 
Yavougah, was the next caboceer, demanded admittance in the 
king’s name, prostrating themselves as usual, and covering their 
heads with dust. On entering, they proceeded immediately to 
that quarter where the slaves were, and repeated the ceremony of 
kissing the ground before they spoke the king’s word, that is to 
say, delivered his message. The Ceke then made a long harangue, 
the purport of which was to signify the king’s regret that animo- 
sity should have so long existed between him and the chief of that 
country which he had just despoiled, and to express his sorrow for 
the fate of a tamily which had suffered from his displeasure, through 
false accounts and misrepresentations. For this reason he was now 
most anxious to make every reparation in his power to a son 
remaining of that prince, and would readily re-establish him in 
the rank and possessions of his father, could he only find him out. 
Completely duped by this wile, the unsuspecting lad exultingly 
exclaimed, ‘ 1am the son of the prince!’ ‘Then replied the Coke, 
with a hellish joy, at having succeeded in his object, ‘ you are just 
the person we want ;’ upon which these Half-heads seized him, and 
began to bind his hands. Finding by this time the real state of 
the case, which at first it was impossible to comprehend, I strongly 
protested against their seizing a slave whom I had regularly pur- 


, chased, and complained loudly of the insult offered to the Com- 


pany’s Fort—but all in vain. 1! then earnestly entreated them to 
offer the king his own price, or selection of goods, and to beg, as 
a favour to me, that he might be spared, strongly urging the plea 
also, that when once embarked, he would be as free from every 
apprehension respecting him as if he killed him. 

‘* The Coke coolly replied, that I need give myself no farther 
trouble to make proposals, for he dared not repeat one of them to 
the king ; and I was at last, after an ineffectual struggle, compelled 
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to-witness, with the most painful emotion, this ill-fated youth 
) ed off in a state of the gloomiest despair :—a despair ren- 
dered more dismal from the fallacious glimpse of returning happi- 
ness by which he had been so cruelly entrapped. : 
4 He was immediately hurried away, and murdered, to glut 
the vengeance of this pitiless and sanguinary barbarian.” P. 67. 


We blush for civilization to recollect that European his- 
tory can furnish more than a parallel to this bloody treachery. 
It was, we. believe, in one of the mitraillades at Lyons, 
that the monster who superintended these wholesale execu- 
tions, after the first fire commanded those who were unhurt, 
or only wounded, to rise, under the assurance that they 
were pardoned by the Republic; as they obeyed, the matches 
were again applied to the cannon; a third discharge was un- 
necessary to complete the massacre. 

But the fate of Sally Abson touches us still more, from 
her half English connexion. She was the daughter of the 
governor by a native woman, about twenty years of age, . 
with a fine, animated, expressive countenance, and remark- 
able for the elegance and symmetry of her form. 


“¢ The king of Dahomy had repeatedly demanded her as a wife ; 
but neither herself, nor her father, would ever for a moment listen 
to the proposal. 

“ Since she had grown up, she had a house or cottage of her 
own near the orange grove, with a little establishment, and slaves 
to attend her; but on her father returning sick from Abomey she 
again took up her residence in the fort; became his nurse; at- 
tended him constantly with the most affectionate care; and when 
he died nothing could exceed the poignancy of her grief. She 
followed the procession to the place of interment, and when the 
ceremony was finished, flung herself on the grave, overwhelmed 
with the deepest sorrow. 

‘“* Her situation was very peculiar. Her mother was dead, and 
had she been alive, the relationship on that side, in such a coun- 
try, could not have extended beyond that individual. To her 
father she had been accustomed to look up with respect and affec- 
tion, because she had seen him revered and esteemed by all who 
knew him. During his life, she had held rather a prominent place ; 
but his death in a moment extinguished every hope of happiness, 
and left her a helpless stranger on her native soil. 

“* She continued regularly to appear at the mess-table, as she 
had been wont to do during her father’s illness, but generally sat 
there abstracted and regardless of the food ; and for the next three 
or four days wandered between the fort and the orange-grove in 
the manner of one who had some dismal foreboding. At last she 
suddenly disappeared. Inquiring for her at breakfast-time, the 
servants made no reply, but hung down their heads and looked 
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terrified and confused. Not being able, either by persuasion or 
threats, to obtain any information from them, roceeded to 
search about in all directions but without success. Her cottage I 
, found totally deserted, and began to think (what I yet could 
at hardly permit myself to believe,) that she had killed herself. 

& ‘© At last, Ramonde, an old and faithful domestic of the late 
| governor, who had followed me until we had got into a retired spot 
where he thought none could see us, whispered me that a number 
' of the king’s Half-heads had arrived at midnight and carried her 
>. off to Abomey.”’ P. 82. 





Dr. M‘Leod afterwards learnt the concluding particulars 


" of her sad story, when brought into the presence of the 
i impatient king. 





« She to the great horror and astonishment of all the courtiers, 
not only refused to kneel, or pay him the least mark of respect, 


' but with a total disregard of life, boldly accused him of oppression 
a and injustice, and disdaintully denied his right of control over her. 
if The despot, in the first transport of his rage, pushed her violently 
and dashed her on the ground; but, as if suddenly reflecting that 
; he might have gone tov far in the outrage already committed, or 


more probably awed and overcome by the noble intrepidity of 
. her conduct, he was withheld from proceeding to extremities, and 
| merely ordered her to be instantly removed from his sight. 

a” ‘“‘ He never permitted her to return to Whydah, but Mr. 
James, (the younger brother of the gentleman already alluded to,) 
who has since that period been governor of William's Fort, had 

opportunities, in his visits to Abomey, of seeing her within the 

walls of the seraglio, though only at a distance, and he never was 
allowed to speak to her. He learnt, however, that from the mo- 
ment of her seizure she had become a prey to grief, and after lin- 


ia ring some years in this state of despondency, sunk at last broken 
et earted to the grave.”” P. 123. 








About a year or two previous to Dr. M‘Leod’s residence, 

the king of Dahomy sent two of his younger brothers on 
Sib board a ship then trading at Whydah, “‘ to go to white man’s 
att country and learn sense ;” the captain died on the mid- 
i " | dle passage, and his successor in command, by mistake, sold 
bal his pupils as slaves at Demerara. The boys were soon after- 
Pe wards recovered, and Dr. M‘Leod was instructed to return 
rare them to the king, who very fortunately for our author does 
4 not appear to have been fully aware of the extent of the 

rif mistake. When Captain Davidson thought fit to break up 


his temporary establishment at Whydah, Dr. M‘Leod ap- 
if plied to the king for leave to quit the country, and was then 
; distinctly informed that for special reasons he was to be de- 
tained as a slave to the king, or in other words as a state pri- 
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soner. A palaver was appointed relative to his case, at which 
three accusations were exhibitedvagainst him. One relating 
to the commercial fraud which we have already mentioned ; 
another respecting an act of piracy said to have been commit- 
ted by the capture of a French ship by Captain Davidson in 
the Whydab road; a transaction for which Dr. M‘Leod was 
put under arrest, and very fortunately not hanged at Barba- 
does, as eventually, fourteen years afterwards, he received his 
share of prize-money for itin fiadon : the third charge was of 
amore extraordinary nature, namely, that the-re-embarkation 
of goods, while he had any yet remaining, would reflect dis- 
credit on the country, by inducing a belief that there was 
not the same demand in Dahomy as in other places, for the 
manufactures of white men. Little inclination was shewn to 
listen to Dr. M‘Leod’s defence, and most probably he would 
still have been in Dahomy, if the representation of the new 
governor wlio succeeded Mr. Abson, had not been of a strong 
nature. Even after this however direct permission to leave 
the country was refused, though he received private intima- 
tion that his departure would not be opposed; he wisel 
listened to this hint, and making his way through the 
dominion of Little Popoe, rejoined his shipmates in 
safety. 

Dr. M‘Leod corroborates much of the: horrible accounts - 
which Mr. Bowdich in his work on Ashantee has related 
of the human sacrifices during the celebration of ‘‘ customs.” 
Mr. James, who during three different years was present at 
these appalling ceremonies, once counted sixty-five victims. 
The walle of the royal symbomies or palaces, some of them two 
miles in circumference, are decorated with the skulls of these 
unhappy wretches; on one occasion the architect from a wrong 
calculation found he had not enough for his purpose, and 
requested permission to alter his plan. The king on en- 
quiry learnt that not more than 127 were wanting, and he or- 

ered that number of captives to be slaughtered in cold 
blood. 

Dr. M‘Leod tells his tale in a very plain unpretending 
style, save that now and then he is:a little too facetious ; his 
book contains much curious information, and though the 
writer is by no means aware of it himself, adds another 
to the many evidences by which it may be proved how much 
the continuance of the Slave Trade has retarded the advance 
of African improvement. We have been interested and en- 
tertained by it, and it has one merit in eminence ; a volume 
consisting of 162 pages, well printed and hot-pressed, with 
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four pretty etchings into the bargain, is indeed an anomaly 
among the costly issues of our modern press *. 


Art. IX. The United Kingdom Tributary to France: 
the real Cause of the Distresses of the Country, demon- 
strated ina Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liver- 
pool, First Lord of the Treasury. 8vo. 24pp. 1s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1820. 


Tuts little pamphlet deserves some attention, and most pro- 
bably will meet with its desert ; not from any ingenuity of ar- 
gument, or profounduess of speculation, but as it appears to 
convey the opinions of a plain practical man of good sense, 
who, we should imagine, is mach more used to think than to 
write, ona subject of great importance to us all. We took it 
up by chance, and were forcibly arrested by the simplicity 
and earnestness of its tone; and though we do not pretend to 
vouch for the calculations upon which its argument is founded, 
we are sure that if their correctaess be once admitted, the 
writer deduces consequences froin them which no one can re- 
fuse to allow. 

After enumerating the various causes to which the present 
distresses of the country have been referred —Redundant Po- 
pulation—Paper Currency—Excessive Taxation—Restric- 
tive Trade—W ant of Radical Reform—and the Poors Rates; 
and briefly shewing that none of these separately is adequate 
to produce the effect assigned to it, the writer proceeds to 
state his own theory, viz. that in the persons of absentees we 
remit annually 36 millions of the prodactions of the soil to 
foreign nations, principally to France and Italy. To prove 
this, . computes the number of absentees abroad at not Jess 
than 100,000, placing in round numbers 20,000 at Paris, 3000 
at Boulogne, 2000 at Calais, 2000 at Brussels, 2000 at Tours, 
2000 at Bourdeaux, &c. &c. &c. We should like to be in 
possession of the returns upon which these calculations are 








* We have now lying on our tables * Trivial Poems and Triolets written in 
obedience to Mrs. Tomkin’s commands by Patrick Carey, 20th August 1651 ;” 
this volume, printed from the original manuscript, is a thin quarto of 67 pages: 
its only decoration is a wood cut of a coat of arms in the title page, and it is 
given to the pablic at the moderate price of cighteen shillings! To be sure, the 
verses it contains are caveere to the valgar, and besides this, “ a very few capies 
are printed.” 
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founded ; though so far from disputing them, we are inclined 
to think that they are considerably under the mark—one fact 
indeed speaks for itself: in September, 1818, there were nine 
English physicians in Paris, whose practice was entirely con- 
fined to their own countrymen—taking the average expendi- 
ture of each of these absentee individuals, at one pound per 
diem, we get the whole sum diverted from home to be 36 
millions annually. 

There is a force in the straight forward, downright reason- 
ing of the following passage, which it is difficult to resist ; and 
which will, once for all, afford a fair specimen of the tenor of 
the whole pamphlet. 


«‘ It may be contended, that people have a right to spend their 
money where they please; I am a strenuous advocate for personal 
liberty ; but the country must not be impoverished to ruin. I deny 
the right. I am nota Spencean ; but I deny that they have by na- 
tural justice, which ought to be law in all countries, and is acknow- 
ledged to be so in this, any such right. A landed proprietor is a 
trustee for the benefit of the public; he hasa right to all the ad- 
vantages and gratifications which his property can afford him in his 
own country. As from the physical nature of man, those gratifica- 
tions must necessarily be, in most cases, limited in proportion to the 
produce of his land; so he has no right to dispose of the remainder 
of that produce, in a way to be of no benefit to the sons of the soil. 
It surely will not be contended that a landlord is so complete! 
the owner of his estate, that he would have the right, if he had the 
inclination and the power, to throw it into the sea; neither has he 
the right to give the productions of it to a foreigner; but this is 
done, and in the way that I have set forth, not precisely in the ac- 
tual produce, but generally in money or in manufactured goods ob- 
tained in exchange for that produce. I will not involve the sub- 
ject in mazes similar to that of the bullion question, or in the intri- 
cacies of the arguments as to foreign exchanges, The simple matter 
of fact will be better illustrated by the following example. A man 
of 1000/. per annum, landed propety in England, chooses to reside 
in the charming and salubrious climate of the south of France; he 
orders his agent to remit to him his rents. At this period, an Eng- 
lish merchant sends 1000/. value in goods to Bordeaux. The agent 
wants a bill to remit the landlord, and the merchant wants payment 
forhis goods. An agreement takes place between the parties; the 
latter receives the amount of the rents in exchange for a draft upon 
the consignee of the goods, which draft is remitted by the agent to 
his employer, and thus the matter is settled to the accommodation 
of both parties, and without apparent or direct loss to either ; but 
mark the consequence to the nation! The value of the goods 
wrought by the industry of England, is appropriated to pay in 
France the expences of the English gentleman, and not one farthing 
of it ever returns to this country in any shape. If the landlord re- 
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sided at home, he would expend his 1000/, amongst his neighbour- 
ing tradesmen, and the merchant would get payment for his goods 
in money or some commodity of France, which would, of course, 
increase the wealth and the means of England.” P. 15. 








That the prevalence of absenteeship is a great and crying 
evil, we are fully prepared to admit—that it is the sole cause 
fi of national distress, hinc ille lacryme, and from no other 

a.) source, is more however than we can persuade ourselves ; and 
2 that it can be remedied by any legislative enactment, is, we 

iT think, most doubtful of all. It is best, perhaps, to let it cure 
shit itself, as, in the long run, it cannot failtodo. With the rest- 
| less, the discontented, the hunter after pleasure, the emigrant 
spendthrift, and the would-be-economist, no argument against 
his pernicious itinerancy is likely to be efficacious; but the 
real lover of his country, after looking through these pages, 
| will find occasion to pause before he determines upon a 
ae lengthened residence in foreign parts. 
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A Letter to Karl Bathurst, on the Condition of New South Wales and Van 
Diewen’s Laud, &c. as set forth in the Evidence taken before the Prison Come 
inittee of the House of Commons, with Tables of Stock, Populations &c. &c. in 
éight succeeding Years; forming a Statistical Account of those Settlements, By 
the Hon, H. Grey Bennet, M.P. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, with Dissertations on the Political 
Conduct observed by Cicero, on his Villas and Monuments. To which is sub- 
joined an Excursion from Naples to the Isle of Capri, with a Map, illustrative of 
the Villasot Tiberiusy. By Charles Kelsall, Geneva. 12s, 

Sketches, descriptive of Italy, in 1817 and 1818, with a Brief Account of 
Travels in various Parts of France and Switzerland, in the same Years. 
Svo. il. 12s. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 6f Modern History, delivered in the University of 
Dublin. By George Miller, D.D. M.R.L.A. Vols. 3d. and 4th. 11, 4s. 

A Tour through a Part of the Netherlands, France, and Switzerland, in the 
Year 1817, containing a Variety of Incidents, with the Author’s Reflections, 
serioas and lively. By Thomas Heger. 8s, 

A Second Volume of the Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon Gent, 12s. 

The Annual Register, (Rivingtons’); or, a View of the History, Politics, and 
coger for the Year 1809; being the Ninth Volume of the New Series. 

vo, 11, 

A Journal of Two successive Tours upon the Continent, in the Years 1816, 
1817, aud 1818, By James Wilson, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, Witha Map. 11. 166. 


4A vols, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, from the German; interspersed with 
Anecdotes illustrative of his Character. 7s. 

A Sketch of the Military Life of Richard Augustus Wyvill, late Major of the 
Third Veteran Battalion; with Descriptions of various Parts of the World iv 


which he had been stationed, viz. Eugland, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France, . 
America, the West Indies, and Egypt. 14s. 


POLITICS. 


An Answer to Mr. Canning’s Attack on the Friends of Parliamentary Reform, 
in his Speech at a Dinner at Liverpool, March 16th last. By John Coleman 
Rashleigh, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Speeches of Sit Samuel Romilly in the House of Commons: with Memoirs 
of his Life. Collected by William Peter, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 6s. 

Reflections on the Justice of granting to the Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom, and to every other British Subject, an Equality of Civil Rights and 
Privileges. By Pacificus. 2s. : 

A Letter to the Right Hon. F. Robinson, M.P. on the Necessity of further Pro- 
tection to the Agriculturist.- 1s. 6d. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen’s Plan for the Relief of the distressed Working 
Classes, in Reply to the Misconceptions of a Writer in No. 64 of the Edinburgh 
Review. 2s. 6d. . 


F A Letter to the King on the Situation and Treatment of the Queen, Sve, 
s. 6d, 
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Summum Bonum; or, a Sponge for the Taxes; in a Letter addressed to Hig 
Majesty’s Ministers. By a Yeoman of Herts. 1s. 

Gonidetions on the Expediency of an Improved Mode of Treatment of Slaves 
in the Colonies, relatively to an Increase of Population ; and likewise on othe: 
Objects, Moral and Economical, with a Plan for a suitable Religious Establish. 
ment. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the present Distress of the People. By Charles 
Hall, M.D. 8s, 

The Protocol ; or, Selections from a Red Box, found in the Neighbourhood of 
of St. James’s Square. Edited by Leigh Cliffe, Esq. 6s. 6d. 

The Reviewer Reviewed ; being a Critical Reply to an Article entitled, “ Re. 
strictions on Foreign Commerce,” contained in the Edinburgh Review for May, 
1820. 6d, 

Monarchical Projects; or the whole of the Documents relating to the Buenos 
Ayres Monarchy, brought Home by the Blossom, and alluded toin Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s Motion ; with other additional and illustrative Matter, 6s, 

Further Observations on the Practicability and Expediency of Liquidating the 
Public Debt of the United Kingdom, with Reference particularly to the Landed 
Proprietor; including some Considerations on Population and the Poor. By 
Richard Heathfield, Gent. 5s, 

Addenda to ditto. 6d. 

The United Kingdom Tributary to France ; the real Cause of the Distresses of 
the Country demonstrated, in a Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 1s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation. By Lesteriensis. 2s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, from Montagu Burgoyne, Esq, 
describing the Manner in which the late Act for the Removal of the Irish has 
been carried into Effect ; with some Observations on the Proceedings of the Men- 
dicity Society, shewing the National Benefit which may be expected from their 
Exertions, .if supported by Government, the Police, and the Public in general. 

Letters addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of His Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, &c. &c. on the Distress of the Mercantile, Shipping, Agricultural, and 
Manufacturing Interest; with the several Remedies proposéd. The whole 
earnestly addressed to the Ministry and both Houses of Legislation, at this mo- 
mentous Crisis. By Jos, Pinsent. 1s. 6d. 

Critical Examination of the whole Subject of Reform in the House of Commons, 
and of the Rights of Man; with Observations on the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning’s Speech, and Mr. Cobbett's Reply; including Answers to Mr. Canning’s 
unanswered Questions, and the Author’s Plan of Retorm, By George Wirgman, 
3s. 

A Speech upon Reform in Parliament, delivered in the Common Council of 
the City of London, on Wednesday, May 26, 1820; together with a Speech 
upon moving an Address to the Queen, on Wednesday, June 14, 1820. By 
Samuel Favell. 1s. 


POETRY. 


Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods, from the Italian of Torquato Tasso. By Leigh 
Hunt. 7s. 6d. 

The Welcome of Isis; a Poem, occasioned by the Duke of Wellington’s Visit 
to the University of Oxford. By the Author of the “ Oxford Spy.” ¢s. 

Lamia Isabella; the Eve of St. Agnes; and other Poems. By John Keats, 
Author of “Endymion.” Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Caroline; a Poem, in Blank Verse. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

America ; an Epistle, in Verse, with other Poems. 12mo. 3s. 

Julia Alpinula ; with the Captive of Stambol; and other Poems. By J. Bs 
Wiffin, Author of “ Aonian Hours,” 7s, 6d. 


The Siege of Manchester that was to be; a Satirical Poem. By S. T. Reg- 
botham. 2s. . 
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Poems. By one of the Authors of “ Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle.” 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

British Portraits; or, Lines written on a Visit to the British Gallery, Jane, 
1820. 3s. 

What have we got? or, All our Glories; a Poetico-Political Morceau. Frag. 
ment the First. 2s. 6d. 

Stanzas to the Queen ; and other Verses. By the Rev. Lionel Thomas Berguer. 
8vo. 3s. 

The Brothers: a Monody; and other Poems, By Charles Abrabam Elton, 

~ oe 

The Battle of Tewkesbury. By Cecilia Cooper. 3s, 


DRAMATIC, 


The Plays of Moratin, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, 8vo. 

The Promisory Note; an Operetta, now performing at the English Opers 
House. 2s. 6d. 

David Rizzio; a Serious Opera, in Three Acts, founded upon Scottish History. 
By Col. Ralph Hamilton, of Oliveston, North Britain. As Nightly performed 
at Drary Lane Theatre, 2s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 32mo. 11. 8s. 

Giovanni Sbogarro; a Venetian Tale, taken from the French. By Percival 
Gordon. ¢ vols. 12mo. 12. 7 

Tales of Imagination. Svols. 12mo. 18s. 

The One Pound Note; and other Tales. By F.Lathom. 2 vols, 120%. 11s. 

The West Indian ; or the Brothers. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By John Foster, Author of 
“ Essays on a Man’s writing Memoirs of himself, &c.”? 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Round Table. The Order and Solemnities of Crowning the King: and 
the Dignities of his Peerage. With Remarks in Vindication of both, 4s. 

A System of Education for the Infant King of Rome, and other French Princes 
of the Blood ; drawn up by the Imperial Council of State, with the Approbation 
and under the Personal Superintendance of the Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. 8s. 

A Key to the Regalia; or the Emblematic Design of the various Forms ob- 
served in the Ceremonia! of a Coronation ; interspersed with unpublished Anec- 
dotes of the late King. By the Rev. Jonas Dennis, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
BC.L, Prebendary of Kerswell, in the Royal Collegiate Church of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, founded in the Castle of Exeter. 7s. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architecture, in Answer to all foregoing Sys- 
tems. By Rowley Lascelles, Esq. Barrister, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 7s. 

A Translation of Chapman’s Architectura Navalis Mercatoria; with Explana- 
tory Notes, and Remarks on the Construction of Ships of War. By the Rev, 
James Inman, D.D. Professor of the Royal Naval College and School of Naval 
Architecture, in the Portsmouth Dock-yard. 4to. 21. 2s. 

Letters trom Mrs. Delany (Widow of Dr. Patrick Delany) to Mrs. Frances 
Hamilton, from the Year 1779 to the Year 1788, comprising many unpublished 
and Interesting Anecdotes of their late Majesties, and the Royal Family. Now 
frst printed from the Original Manuscripts. 6s. 6d. 

Early Education ; or ihe Management of Children considered, with a View to 
‘heir Future Character. By Miss Appleton. 8vo. 10s.6d. we 

A General Index of the first Forty Nombers of the Classical and Biblical 


foumal, as a Book of Reference for Lobraries, 6s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Holy Bible, arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order, or, an Arrangement of the Text in such Manner, 
that the Books, Psalms, Prophecies, Narratives, &c. may 
be read in the Form of one uniform connected History, 
arranged on the Basis of Lightfvot's Chronicle; with a few 
Explanatory Notes, and a copious Index. By the Rev. G. 
Townsend, Author of the Cidipus Romanus, Armageddon, 
Xe. &c. In Two large Volumes, Octavo. 


The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, collected and illustrated. By the Rev. G. 
Holden, M.A. In an Octavo Volame. 


The British Botanist ; or, a familiar Introdaction to Bo- 
tany, explaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and the 
Principles both of the Artificial and Natural Systems of 
Linneus ; and also the Arrangement of Jussieu, with Plates, 


The School Prayer Book, being a Week’s Course of 
Prayers, for the Use of Se hooks ond Families. 


A fourth Edition of Sermons. By the Rev. George Ma- 
thew. In ‘Pwo Octavo Volumes. 


Devonia, a Poem; descriptive of the most Interesting 
Scenery, Natural and Artificial, in the County of Devon. 
By the Rev. George Woodley, M. A. 


A Guide to the Stars; or, an Easy Method of knowing 
the Relative Position of all the Principal fixed Stars, in 
either Hemisphere, particularly such as are useful in finding 


the Longitude at Sea. By Henry Brooke, Teacher of Ma- 
thematics, Xc. 


A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, for the Use of 
Counsel and Medical Practitioners in the Courts of Great 
Britain. By J. Gordon Smith, M.D. 


Popular Observations on Regimen and Diet, with prac- 
tical Rules and Regulations in regard to Health, adapted to 
various Situations and Circumstances, from Infancy to Old 
Age. By John Tweed, Surgeon, &c. at Bocking, Essex. 
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